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THE NEW DRAFT OF THE UNIFORM CHILD-LABOR LAW 


The issues and problems of child labor and compulsory education 
are of such a nature that their consideration must be perennial. The 
recent increase in unemployment has operated not only to maintain, 
but even to increase, interest in these questions. The White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection is giving a large place 
to these issues and problems in its investigations and deliberations. 
The persistent timeliness of the subject is a sufficient reason for 
quoting in full an editorial discussion of the new draft of the uniform 
child-labor law appearing in the American Child, a bulletin published 
by the National Child Labor Committee. 

In 1911, when the Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws of 
the American Bar Association recommended a uniform child-labor law, the law 
indorsed by that group embodied the best child-labor thought of the day. It 
presented, in general, a synthesis of the strongest provisions of the various child- 
labor laws then on the statute books of the states. The uniform law was never 
adopted in its entirety by any state but served as a working model for the laws 
of many states. 

A new draft of the uniform child-labor law, adopted at the 1930 meeting of 
the Commission on Uniform State Laws, bears witness to the change in public 
sentiment regarding child employment which has developed since 1911. Except 
in two particulars the standards set forth in 1911 are materially raised, the most 
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significant change being the extension of regulation and supervision from sixteen 
to eighteen years. 

Under the new draft fourteen is the minimum age for any gainful employment 
except street trades. Unfortunately, however, the definition of gainful employ- 
ment excludes agriculture, domestic service, and athletic games—thus leaving 
the beet-workers, cotton-pickers, houseworkers, nurse girls, caddies, etc., with- 
out any protective regulation. In the very near future some other way will have 
to be found of safeguarding the rights of children to help at home and engage in 
light outdoor tasks, than a sweeping exclusion from the child-labor law of whole 
categories of occupations, which not only permits children to work about their 
homes but countenances some of the most extensive and flagrant forms of child 
exploitation which exist today. Even with these exemptions, however, the pres- 
ent draft is more inclusive than the former law. 

Under the 1930 revision, hours of work and night-work regulations, formerly 
applying to girls under eighteen and boys under sixteen, apply to all children 
under eighteen. An entirely new clause provides that children under eighteen 
attending school and also working may not spend more than ten hours a day in 
work and school combined. 

Work permits are now required up to eighteen years instead of sixteen, and 
the provisions for their issuance are strengthened, especially with regard to 
physical fitness for work. The educational requirement is raised, completion of 
the eighth instead of the fifth grade being required. 

The age for work in mines and quarries is raised from sixteen to eighteen 
years, and the enumeration of dangerous occupations in which children under 
sixteen, eighteen, or twenty-one years may not be employed is made more specif- 
ic. However, a distinct step backward is the omission from the revised law of a 
clause giving the proper state body power to declare additional occupations in- 
jurious and forbid the employment of children therein. 

The most serious backward step of the revised law, however, relates to street 
trades. Under the 1911 law boys under twelve could not sell papers or periodi- 
cals in any public place, and boys under fourteen could not work as bootblacks 
or in other forms of street work. The revision allows boys of nine to sell or dis- 
tribute papers and periodicals, exempts them from the badge requirement with- 
out which enforcement is impossible, and advances the time at which they may 
start work from 6 A.M. to 5 A.M. 

These changes were deliberate and were made after opposition was voiced to 
the revision as proposed in 1929—which placed the age for street trades at four- 
teen except for boys of twelve delivering papers or periodicals on fixed routes. 
This lowering of street-trades standards is especially to be deplored in view of 
the findings of recent studies, notably those of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
with regard to the employment of children in these occupations. Why the United 
States should make a special concession to young children to engage in a form of 
work carried on in the streets—an occupation which in many countries is in the 
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hands of adults—is difficult to realize from any rational viewpoint. But tradi- 
tion and sentiment are powerful opponents. 

Although the new draft is a long step forward compared with its forerunner 
of 1911, it does not, as did the original uniform law, accept the highest standards 
existing in any state as the basis for its provisions. Four states, for instance, 
have adopted a forty-four-hour week for children, and three states have either 
an eight- or nine-hour day for work and school combined, as compared with the 
forty-eight—hour week and ten-hour day for work and school combined provided 
for in the uniform law. Before criticizing this feature of the uniform law too 
harshly, however, it must'be noted that in the uniform law regulation applies to 
children up to eighteen years, whereas in the states with higher standards such 
regulation applies only to children under sixteen. On the whole, however, the 
provisions of the uniform child-labor law are more advanced than existing legis- 
lation and, except for the section dealing with street trades, in most states its 
adoption would mean a distinct advance. 

Those states, as well as those individuals and organizations, who opposed the 
federal child-labor amendment on the ground that child labor was a matter for 
state action are offered another chance to show how sincerely they believe in 
raising child-labor standards through state legislation. 


Copies of the uniform child-labor law under discussion can be 
secured by addressing the National Child Labor Committee at 215 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

This committee has prepared a summary of the bills relating to 
child employment and school attendance which were introduced in 
state legislatures during 1930. The summary includes a statement 
of the action taken on each bill. The committee will send copies of 
this summary free of charge upon request. 


A MOMENTOUS JUDICIAL DECISION AFFECTING 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

In his article on the legal status of the publicly supported junior 
college appearing in this issue of the School Review, Dean Brothers 
refers to the fact that in a few states there are public junior colleges 
in operation without legal authorization. He quotes a state superin- 
tendent of public instruction who expresses the opinion that such 
junior colleges would be declared illegal if anyone were to contest the 
matter in court, and Dean Brothers continues that he has it on good 
authority that there have been no instances where the legality of the 
junior college has been contested. Since the article was prepared, 
the Supreme Court of North Carolina, reversing the decision of a 
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lower court from which appeal had been made, rendered a decision 
favorable to the junior college. The decision was rendered August 
30, 1930, and the case is that of Zimmerman v. Board of Education of 
Buncombe County (154 S.E. 397). 

The case, which was first tried in the Superior Court of Buncombe 
County, was a controversy involving opposing contentions with 
respect to the power of the defendants to continue the operation 
of a junior college as a part of the public-school system of the city 
of Asheville, North Carolina. The plaintiff, a resident and taxpayer 
of Asheville, contended that the defendants had no power to main- 
tain or to continue to operate the junior college previously estab- 
lished as a part of the public-school system and to pay the expense of 
operating it out of public funds of the city. He prayed judgment that 
the defendants be enjoined from continuing the operation of the 
junior college as a part of the public-school system of the city. The 
defendants (the Board of Education of Buncombe County and the 
School Board of the City of Asheville) contended that they had the 
power, in the exercise of the discretion invested in them by statute, 
to maintain and to continue to operate the junior college and to pay 
the expense of operation out of the school fund available for the 
operation of the public-school system of the city of Asheville. The 
defendants prayed judgment that the plaintiff be not entitled to a 
judgment enjoining them from maintaining and continuing to oper- 
ate the junior college. The lower court was of the opinion that the 
junior college was not a part of the public-school system of the 
state of North Carolina within the meaning of the constitution 
and of the general school law and that therefore the defendants were 
without power to maintain and operate the junior college and to pay 
the expense of maintenance and operation out of the public-school 
fund of the city. In accordance with this opinion the court ordered 
and adjudged the defendants perpetually enjoined from maintaining 
and operating the junior college and from paying the expense out of 
the public-school fund of the city as a local tax school district. This 
decision was reversed by the Supreme Court, which rendered the fol- 
lowing opinion. 

(1) It appears from the statement of facts . . . . that the predecessors of the 


defendants, in the exercise of their best judgment, established, as a part of an 
adequate and sufficient system of public schools for the city of Asheville, the 
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junior college. That they had the power to establish and maintain said college, 
in the exercise of their discretion, it seems to us cannot be questioned. The 
public-school fund available for the support of the public-school system of the 
city of Asheville was sufficient not only to support the elementary and high 
schools, which composed a part of said system, but was sufficient also to support 
the kindergarten schools, which the said board was required by statute to estab- 
lish and maintain Said fund was also sufficient to support the junior 
college. No additional tax was required to provide funds for the support of said 
public-school system, or any part of it. It is true the establishment and main- 
tenance of the junior college was not mandatory, as was the case with the 
kindergarten schools, by special statute,....and as was the case with the 
elementary and high schools, under the general school law of the state 

The board of commissioners of the city of Asheville had the power, however, in 
the exercise of their discretion, to establish, maintain, and operate the junior 
college as a part of an adequate and sufficient system of public schools for the 
city of Asheville, which was at that time [when the junior college was estab- 
lished] a special-charter school district and not subject to the limitations in the 
general school law of the state with respect to schools maintained and operated 
in accordance with its provisions. 

(2) By virtue of the provision of chapter 205, Private Laws of North Caro- 
lina 1929, the election provided for therein having resulted favorably to the 
extension of the corporate limits of the city of Asheville, the defendants, as 
successors of the board of commissioners of the city of Asheville, have the same 
powers and are under the same legal duties as said board with respect to the 
public schools of the city of Asheville. We are of the opinion that the defendants 
have the power, in the exercise of their discretion, to continue to operate the 
junior college heretofore established and maintained by their predecessor... . 
certainly so long as they can do so without the levy of an additional tax for that 
specific purpose. If defendants shall, at any time hereafter, find that they can- 
not operate the said junior college, without impairing the efficiency of the ele- 
mentary and high schools and of the kindergarten schools, now forming in part 
the public-school system of the city of Asheville, they have power, in the exer- 
cise of their discretion, to close the said junior college and cease its operation. 
We find no statute making the operation of said junior college mandatory. Its 
continued maintenance and operation is within the discretion of the defendants. 
The exercise of such discretion by defendants is not subject to judicial re- 


The records of the case show that instruction in the junior college 
is free to all students who are residents of the city of Asheville. Al- 
though this fact was not stressed in the opinion of the court, it tends 
to add to the importance of the decision because the junior college 
was considered as a part of a free public-school system. In several 
respects the Asheville case bids fair to be to the public junior college 
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what the famous Kalamazoo case of 1872 was to the public high 
school. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR DISCUSSES THE 
ORGANIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


In an address delivered recently at the dedication of a new group 
of buildings for the College of Arts and Science of the University of 
Rochester, Ray Lyman Wilbur, secretary of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, dealt in part with the impending reorgan- 
ization of the educational system. The reorganization predicted 
would recognize the natural line of cleavage near the middle of the 
present four-year college. From the full text of the address as pub- 
lished by the United States Daily those portions that bear directly on 
this educational realignment are quoted. The reader who is in- 
formed with regard to educational matters in California will note 
that the statement is in harmony with the rapid growth of junior 
colleges in that state and with the reorganization within Stanford 
University, which Secretary Wilbur was serving actively as presi- 
dent just before entering upon his present work. 


Gradually but dramatically we are discovering that in the mass, both socially 
and intellectually, certain cleavage areas in the educational machinery are ap- 
pearing. One of them cuts through the middle of the traditional college course 
and is leading to the rapid spread of junior colleges, both private and public, in 
many parts of the United States. This is a normal and inevitable cleavage, but 
it gives pain to those who like things as they always have been. Education may 
seem static, but it never is. Its currents are steady and strong. We cannot buck 
them successfully, but we can navigate each institution in accordance with its 
best opportunities. We must not lose sight of the real object—the student—in 
this process. Why do more than half of those who enter college with high hopes 
and ambitions fail to reach the point which we now designate as graduation? .... 

Something is getting away with too many of the children of Alma Mater. Is 
it a curriculum with too many antique parts? Are the entrance requirements too 
easy? Is college life harmful? Is the instruction poor? Are college activities a 
detriment? Are students of today indolent? And a hundred other questions 
arise. There is probably a small percentage of affirmative answers for each of 
them, but in the broad I think the difficulty comes from the failure to recognize 
the effect of the impingement of masses on the colleges and the lack of clear dis- 
tinction between advanced and elementary study. There is a normal stopping- 
place at the end of the second, or sophomore, year. With the junior year begins 
the university and its advanced work. 

We should view the first two years as the trying-out period for the capacities 
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and interest of those seeking university work. We should signalize its comple- 
tion as we do now that of the college with some degree or other acceptable 
token. This should be the satisfying goal of those who want social experience 
and a “touch” of education and the jumping-off place for those who are to go 
further into those fields of life requiring prolonged training 

As I view it, the college as we know it, is undergoing a growth phenomenon of 
staggering proportions and will come out stronger and finer but split in two. Its 
lower half will be attached to the great public-school system as an outgrowth of 
the high school, its upper half will fasten on to the university. Each college will 
face this issue. 


WHAT PITTSBURGH HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS READ 

The Henry C. Frick Educational Commission has for several 
years been conducting investigations into the “introduction to 
youth of the fundamental ideals of beauty, truth, and service.” An 
investigation conducted during the school year 1929 was concerned 
with the books that had been read during the senior high school 
period by those who were about to graduate. The information was 
secured by means of a questionnaire, in which the Seniors in Pitts- 
burgh high schools were asked (1) to name the books that they had 
read and enjoyed since they had entered the senior high school and 
(2) to name the books they had read in this period that they had not 
enjoyed. To safeguard the spontaneity of answers, the respondents 
were assured that answers would not affect their marks and were 
told that the books need not be found in the Pittsburgh high-school 
lists. The findings of the investigation are reported in What Pitts- 
burgh High-School Seniors Read, which is Number 1 of Volume 2 of 
the School Betterment Studies published by the commission. 

A total of 2,236 Seniors co-operated in the study. The respond- 
ents included approximately equal numbers of boys and girls. The 
total number of books reported was 46,328. Of these, 36,467 were 
reported as enjoyed and 9,861 as not enjoyed. 

From the investigation of books enjoyed emerged several “lists,” 
one of which was a list of “outstanding books,” including in the 
order of popularity A Tale of Two Cities, Macbeth, Silas Marner, 
Ivanhoe, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, Henry Esmond, The Lady 
of the Lake, Ben Hur, Treasure Island, David Copperfield, The Crisis, 
Oliver Twist, Julius Caesar, The House of Seven Gables, The Virgin- 
ian, Pride and Prejudice, Les Miserables, Jane Eyre, Ramona, She 
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Stoops To Conquer, Wings, The Bridge of San Luis Rey, We, and 
The Three Musketeers. The investigators express the belief that this 
list is one that any group of readers might be proud to have recom- 
mended. A second list of ‘popular books” was compiled, the leading 
titles of which were The Magnificent Ambersons, Abraham Lincoln 
(Drinkwater), The Count of Monte Cristo, The Last of the Mohicans, 
The Litile Minister, The Talisman, The Call of the Wild, The Mill on 
the Floss, The Royal Road to Romance, Pilgrim’s Progress, and Kid- 
napped. Leaders in the list of “modern fiction” were The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, Sorrell and Son, Dracula, The Greene Murder Case, 
Show Boat, Red Rust, and Death Comes for the Archbishop. The ten 
leading titles on the “non-fiction” list (a term which the investigator 
admits applying loosely) were Wings, We, Sesame and Lilies, 
Through College on Nothing a Year, The Vicar of Wakefield, The 
Royal Road to Romance, Burke’s Conciliation with the American 
Colonies, Up from Slavery, The Americanization of Edward Bok, 
and Sir Roger de Coverley Papers. The most frequently recommend- 
ed poetry was The Lady of the Lake, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
Idylls of the King, Untermeyer’s collections of modern poetry, The 
Golden Treasury, Milton’s minor poems, and Browning’s poems. 
The four most popular Shakespearean plays were Macbeth, Hamlet, 
The Merchant of Venice, and Julius Caesar. The twelve plays stand- 
ing highest in a total list of 150 non-Shakespearean dramas were She 
Stoops To Conquer, Abraham Lincoln (Drinkwater), The Admirable 
Crichton, The Rivals, The Melting-Pot, The House of Rimmon, 
Disraeli, The School for Scandal, Seventeen, The Blue Bird, Quality 
Street, and Strange Interlude. 

Heading the list of books not enjoyed is Burke’s speech, Concilia- 
tion with the American Colonies. This title has been named among 
the leaders in the non-fiction list, but the frequency with which it 
was reported as not enjoyed was much larger than that with which 
it was reported as enjoyed. Second and third on the list of not- 
enjoyed books were Sesame and Lilies and Henry Esmond. The latter 
title has already been reported among the books on the “outstand- 
ing” list. Fourth in the list of books not enjoyed was the textbook 
in the history of English literature in use in the high schools. 

Two special problems were included in the investigation. The first 
of these bore upon the relation between the intelligence quotient of 
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the respondents and the books listed as enjoyed and not enjoyed. 
Titles reported by Seniors of high intelligence were compared with 
those reported by Seniors of low intelligence. The four leading books 
for the former group were Silas Marner, The Lady of the Lake, 
Macbeth, and Hamlet. The four leading books for the latter group 
were Hamlet, Ivanhoe, Macbeth, and Silas Marner. The only differ- 
ence in the first four books is the substitution by the low group of 
Ivanhoe for The Lady of the Lake. The two books most frequently 
reported by both groups as not enjoyed are the same—Burke’s 
Conciliation with the American Colonies and Sesame and Lilies. The 
evidence on this special problem leads the investigator to con- 
clude that there seems to be no connection between reading interest 
when indicated in this way and ability as measured by the intelli- 
gence quotient—“reading enjoyment seems to be emotional rather 
than intellectual.” 

The second special problem studied was that of sex differences in 
the preferences reported. The conclusion drawn is that ‘“‘there would 
seem to be no real separation into ‘boys’’ books and ‘girls’’ books.” 
A list of books commonly considered boys’ books is given, which 
includes Treasure Island, Julius Caesar, Les Miserables, Wings, 
Ivanhoe, The Three Musketeers, We, The Count of Monte Cristo, The 
Last of the Mohicans, The Call of the Wild, and Kidnapped. The list 
of books commonly considered girls’ books includes Jane Eyre, 
Pride and Prejudice, Ramona, Lorna Doone, The Little Minister, and 
The Mill on the Floss. Frequencies with which boys and girls re- 
ported these books as preferences are given, and there are consider- 
able numbers of both sexes for each title. However, the numbers of 
boys who named the boys’ books are in almost all cases notably 
larger than the numbers of girls, and the numbers of girls who 
named the girls’ books are in all cases notably larger than the num- 
bers of boys. This predominance of preference leads the investigator 
to add to the conclusion already mentioned the qualification that 
“undoubtedly, there are some books that girls enjoy more than most 
boys do and vice versa.’’ With this we can agree, especially as other 
investigators have found the difference that appears to emerge from 
the evidence referred to, namely, that boys prefer books of adven- 
ture and girls prefer books of romance. 
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A PRELIMINARY COURSE IN AVIATION FOR PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


Recognition of aviation in the high-school curriculum was in- 
evitable, and various beginnings have been made in schools in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The state department of education in 
California in co-operation with an advisory committee has put its 
approval on a general informational course in aviation listed under the 
social-science group of subjects. The United States Daily is the source 
of the following statement of policies and description of the course. 


Before planning and inaugurating the course, certain definite policies were 
determined upon: (1) that no flying should be taught in high schools and junior 
colleges, (2) that aéronautical education should not be given in grades lower 
than the eleventh, and (3) that two courses should be planned—a general in- 
formational course and a vocational course. 

Among other special objectives are the following: (1) an appreciation of the 
necessity of physical well-being through consideration of outstanding aviators 
of America and their practices in keeping physically fit; (2) ability to apply con- 
cepts of distance, time, and direction; (3) ability to read and interpret weather 
maps, charts, government bulletins and other related literature; to draw an in- 
telligent relief map; to route a trip and figure costs; to appreciate the value of 
radio messages; and to write and speak intelligently on the subject of aviation; 
(4) an opportunity to discover special aptitudes, if any, along aéronautical lines, 
and to use native capacities to the utmost; (5) to prepare for advanced training 
or for economic independence; (6) through visits to aircraft manufacturing 
plants and terminals, to promote participation in recreational activities, and to 
form high standards of personal and group life; (7) to evaluate the past and its 
contribution to the present and to understand and appreciate the larger group 
relationships in the world today. 

It is believed that the course will offer a valuable testing ground for those in- 
terested in aviation and that students who decide to advance further may be 
better fitted by having a clear conception of the relationship between the various 
phases of aviation. 


No statement is at hand concerning the numbers of schools offer- 
ing the course or the numbers of pupils enrolled. 


SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS IN OREGON 
From W. H. Gaumnitz’ summary of a study of small high schools 
given in the November School Review, we may conclude that this type 
of institution is a phenomenon common to all sections of the coun- 
try. As may be seen from evidence presented in a pamphlet issued 
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by C. A. Howard, superintendent of public instruction of Oregon, 
which is entitled A Manual for Officers and Principals of Small 
High Schools, the state of Oregon has its full quota of such institu- 
tions. In an early section of this bulletin, under the caption “The 
High-School Situation in Oregon,” are given the following explana- 
tion of the existence of these small schools and summary description 
of conditions therein. 


In the development of the educational institutions of Oregon, one of the 
greatest difficulties encountered is that of providing adequate secondary-school 
opportunities for all communities in a state with the diverse geographic features 
and the thinly populated areas characteristic of this commonwealth. In recog- 
nition of these difficulties it was the practice of the state department of educa- 
tion for a number of years to encourage the establishment of small high schools, 
especially in the outlying districts which were isolated by poor roads or by geo- 
graphic barriers and often restricted in the development of more satisfactory 
educational advantages. 

A program of studies was arranged for one- and two-teacher schools, and 
standards were set up which made it possible for these schools to receive ac- 
crediting by the higher institution of the state, although no school of less than 
four teachers is recognized as standard by such accrediting agencies as the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools or the Northwest As- 
sociation of Secondary and Higher Schools. The lower requirements for stand- 
ardization allowed in Oregon have undoubtedly made it possible for many com- 
munities to provide locally for their young people certain high-school oppor- 
tunities which otherwise could have been secured only by sending these pupils 
to attend high schools some distance from home, usually involving the payment 
of both transportation and board. 

This liberal policy of the state department in regard to the organization of 
small schools, however, has been followed with due realization of their educa- 
tional and financial limitations and with the belief that they should be tempo- 
rary expedients, to be developed into larger schools with the growth of popula- 
tion or to be consolidated with other schools as fast as improved transportation 
facilities would permit. There is a real danger that the one-, two-, or three- 
teacher high schools will come to be regarded as essential parts of the state educa- 
tional system and that they will be retained in communities which are now in 
position to make effective consolidations. 

At the same time it is true that some localities must continue to operate these 
small schools, their locations being such that centralization of the high-school 
population would be very difficult, if not impossible. A survey of the existing 
situation shows that many of these schools are now poorly organized and ad- 
ministered, by no means securing the efficiency of operation which their limited 
resources will permit. 
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Over one-half of the high schools of the state, excluding those of Portland, 
have staffs of three teachers or less. The importance of these schools numeri- 
cally is shown in the following classification of 270 of the standard high schools 
outside of Portland, according to the number of teachers as reported in a 
recent directory of superintendents, teachers, principals, and schools in the 


Seventy-six per cent of the high schools of the state had five teachers or less, 
68.9 per cent had four or less, and 51.5 per cent had three or less. In many 
instances, the principal gave some time to grade supervision, thus reducing still 
further the services available for high-school purposes. If a small high school 
is defined as one having three teachers or less, it is apparent that every second 
high school in the state falls in this class. 

Several problems of organization and administration are presented in ag- 
gravated form in these schools; in fact they are inherent in the school of less 
than four or five teachers. 

It is very difficult in many cases to secure an economical working situation 
as regards the pupil-teacher ratio, with the result that most small schools operate 
with an exceedingly small number of pupils per teacher, thus producing a very 
high per capita cost. 

In the past small schools have commonly undertaken too ambitious programs 
in their attempts to provide a variety of subjects to meet the assumed needs 
of individual] pupils; these efforts have frequently resulted in an excessive num- 
ber of classes for the size of the school and often in the addition of one or more 
teachers whose services can hardly be justified from the standpoint of economy. 
As a result of this the teaching load is usually heavy as regards number of 
classes and preparations, but the number of pupil hours per day is very low, 
while the per capita costs on the pupil basis are often exorbitant and the in- 
structional costs in many classes are absolutely prohibitive. 

The number of classes and study halls assigned each teacher make it neces- 
sary to organize the daily schedule into a number of short periods, which usually 
results in a rather mechanical type of lesson-hearing instead of effective direction 
of study. Faced with the necessity of hearing six or seven different classes a 
day in nearly that many subjects, the teacher can do little more than “hear 
lessons,” and the amount of actual study direction which it is possible for her 
to accomplish is reduced to a minimum. 

Numerous schools operate under very unsatisfactory conditions as regards 
building and equipment. This is particularly true as to library and laboratory 
facilities. 

Small schools have limited opportunities for developing activity programs, 
and school morale frequently is very low. 

The unsatisfactory teaching and living situation results in a rapid turn- 
over in the teaching staff. 

Such problems as the above have been reported in every state which has 
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small high schools. Some evidence as to the extent to which they are found in 
Oregon is available in data collected by the state department of education during 
the past two years. 

This preliminary statement is followed by a more detailed and 
tabular description of the same schools as to their enrolment and 
average daily attendance; the number of classes; the teaching load; 
per capita costs; and the number, length, and use of class periods. 
This section of the manual concludes with the following wholesome 
admonition: 

While no community should be censured for attempting to provide as best 
it can for its young people, undoubtedly much can be done in the way of es- 
tablishing more uniform and effective organizations in many schools. Closer 
adherence to a standard program of studies, elimination of subjects for which 
the demand is limited, further use of alternation of subjects and combination 
of classes, reduction of number of classes and study halls per teacher, more 
careful assignment of subjects with reference to teachers’ training, and the de- 
velopment of skilful use of the long period will all be steps toward increasing the 
efficiency of instruction in the small high school. 

As is to be anticipated from this quotation, the bulletin does not 
rest, as do most treatments of the small high school, with merely 
deploring the situation, but proceeds to recommend steps toward 
ameliorating it. There is an exposition of a basic program of studies, 
followed by programs for one-teacher, two-teacher, and three- 
teacher four-year high schools. Each of these is accompanied by 
suggested daily schedules containing subject assignments to indi- 
vidual teachers and even the alternations of subjects for odd-num- 
bered and even-numbered years. The manual contains also a brief 
treatment of supervised study (a treatment intended to be helpful 
to authorities in charge of small schools in securing the best use of 
the long periods recommended), a discussion of “the adjustment of 
irregulars,” and the statement of standards for one-teacher, two- 
teacher, and three-teacher schools. 


SECOND-UNIT RURAL SCHOOLS IN PORTO RICO 
The Insular Department of Education in Porto Rico has been 
developing a new type of rural-school unit. It is a “second unit” 
above the level of ‘‘first-unit” rural schools, which include the first 
six elementary grades. Although the new unit is not identical with 
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our junior high school, the junior high school movement and the 
movement in Porto Rico have some significant elements in common. 
The similarity is especially notable when only those terminal junior 
units that have been developed in rural areas of certain of our states 
are included in the comparison. The following description of the 
movement is quoted from a publication of the Insular Department 
of Education prepared by Francisco Vizcarrondo, assistant com- 
missioner of education. 

One of the greatest tasks that the department of education has had since its 
organization has been the solution of the rural problem—a solution which will 
make rural life and rural conditions so attractive that the present exodus to the 
cities might soon be stopped. With this end in view, a reorganization was made 
during the school year 1928-29 of that part of the rural-school system where 
there are consolidated schools. The plan is as follows: 


Tue First UNIT 


The so-called first-unit rural schools are those in which the first six elemen- 
tary grades are included. The curriculum comprises: arithmetic, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, nature-study, practical and theoretical agriculture, health and sanitation, 
citizenship, geography, history of Porto Rico, and manual arts. 


THE SECOND UNIT 

The second unit takes charge of those pupils who have completed the courses 
prescribed for the first unit and, in exceptional cases, of grown-up students who 
will profit more from the work of the second-unit schools than from that of the 
first-unit schools though they might not have passed the subjects required in the 
latter. These second-unit schools are chiefly agricultural—vocational schools. 
Their main purpose is the improvement of conditions in the rural sections, 
especially those relating to the social and economic life of the country dwellers. 
To accomplish this, this type of school seeks to increase the means of the 
country inhabitants to earn more money and, consequently, to improve their 
social conditions. To be brief, these schools tend to: (1) elevate the standard of 
living in the rural communities; (2) increase the productive capacity of the 
island; (3) put into operation a program of social and sanitary betterment, such 
program to take into account the most urgent needs of those people living in the 
rural sections; (4) organize and put into operation a program of vocational edu- 
cation. 

These schools, to fulfil their purpose, must be essentially vocational. Their 
object: a gradual but steady improvement, socially and economically, of the 
living conditions of the rural sections, affording an education which will enable 
their inhabitants to earn more money and to be better citizens. 

Requisites for admission.—Those pupils who are twelve years old or over and 
who have completed the third grade in the rural schools may take up these 
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special courses. The entrance requirements will be increased from year to year 
until the sixth grade will be the minimum. 

Academic work.—The academic work is the same required in the courses of 
study of the various grades of the elementary schools: arithmetic, writing, citi- 
zenship, reading, history of Porto Rico, English, physical education, geography 
(general), geography of Porto Rico, history of the United States, Spanish 
language, and nature-study. 

Vocational courses——The following vocational and industrial courses are 
offered: for boys—(z) agriculture, (2) hair-cutting, (3) carpentry, (4) electrici- 
ty, (5) tin work, (6) auto mechanics, (7) shoe repairing, (8) zodtechnics; for 
girls—(1) hand embroidery, (2) machine embroidery, (3) cooking, (4) lace- 
making (hand), (5) lace-making (machinery), (6) mundillo lace-making, (7) 
social welfare; for boys and girls—(1) manual and industrial work, (2) native 
industries. 

Students are graduated from the second-unit schools at the completion of a 
three-year course. 

Of the school day three hours are allowed to academic subjects and half as 
much to vocational subjects. Agriculture for boys and home economics for 
girls are required. 

In offering two or more elective vocational subjects in each of the second 
units, we have taken into consideration that individuals differ in taste, capacity, 
and purposes. We have tried to provide a variety of offerings to meet these dif- 
ferent types of needs. The supervisors and principals are very careful in enroll- 
ing pupils in the elective courses. Students are enrolled after consultation with 
parents and after careful consideration of the pupil’s interest, salient aptitudes, 
age, and physical condition. 

It should be noted that agriculture and home economics are required sub- 
jects. Most of the people in the rural zone live on farming, this being the 
principal occupation. What our country boys need especially is to learn how to 
make a small farm produce for the needs of the family and something extra for 
saving purposes. 


The complete published description has sections entitled ““The 
Second-Unit Schools as Social Centers,” ‘“Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions,” “Libraries and Reading Centers,” “Fight against Illiteracy,” 
“Social Welfare Work,” and “The Faculty.” Certain of the courses 
offered, especially those in agriculture, home-making, and other 
practical arts, are explained in detail. 

Points of similarity between this development and our junior 
high school movement are the grades included, the flexibility of 
requirements for admission, and the enriched program of studies, 
which has been made variable to meet the varied needs of the pupils 
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enrolled. There are the further similarities with our terminal junior 
units in rural areas (that is, units not including grades above the 
ninth or tenth) of emphasis in the curriculum on agriculture and 
home economics and on community relationships. An outstanding 
difference from the present trend in our junior schools is the empha- 
sis in these second-unit schools on specific vocational training. This 
difference seems to be in harmony with the differing needs of the 
societies being served by these second-unit schools and by our junior 
high schools. 

Thirteen of these second-unit schools have been organized, and 
twelve more will be established in 1931. 


THE ELLA VICTORIA DOBBS FELLOWSHIP 
FOR RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 

Pi Lambda Theta, honorary fraternity for women in education, 
is offering a fellowship to a woman who wishes to devote herself to 
research in education. This fellowship is known as the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship of Pi Lambda Theta and carries a stipend of 
$1,000 available for the year 1931-32. The candidate for this re- 
search fellowship must have at least the degree of Master of Arts 
from a graduate school of recognized worth. It is required further 
that she shall have shown notable skill in teaching and significant 
accomplishment in research. She must have definite plans for further 
research. The successful candidate will be expected to devote herself 
to study or research as outlined in her application and at the end of 
the year to submit to the committee in printed form the results of 
her study or investigation. Applications with all supporting docu- 
ments must be in the hands of the committee not Jater than Janu- 
ary I, 1931. Further information with regard to this fellowship may 
be obtained from Delia E. Kibbe, State Department of Public In- 

struction, Madison, Wisconsin. 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE PUBLICLY SUPPORTED 
JUNIOR COLLEGE—JUNE, 1929 


E. Q. BROTHERS 
Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Arkansas 


There are today approximately 150 publicly supported junior 
colleges scattered throughout slightly more than half the states of 
the Union. In this study special emphasis is placed on the legal 
status of that type of public junior college which is in reality a 
continuation, or extension, of the public high school and which is 
generally conducted in the high-school building or in close proximity 
to it. In the main, an institution of this type is administered and 
financed much as is any other department of the local public-school 
system. It is usually under the supervision and administration of 
the superintendent of the city schools or of the principal of the local 
high school. Except in one state, California, its major support is 
derived from taxes levied on property in the junior-college district. 
While in some places it is the practice to charge tuition, there are 
many communities which admit students without tuition to public 
junior colleges. 

A careful canvass of the school codes of the commonwealths of 
the Union reveals the fact that only about one-fourth of the states 
have laws specifically legalizing the high-school extension type of 
junior college, although there are schools of this type in operation 
in twenty states. One who was unfamiliar with American princi- 
ples of education would consider it strange that educational institu- 
tions supported by public taxes should exist without legal authoriza- 
tion. In fact, it is questionable whether this situation could exist 
in any place except the United States. However, this apparent 
laxity toward educational institutions and freedom of control over 
them has not always been a characteristic of the American people 
even in the lower levels of education. Cubberley’s book shows that, 
before the elementary and secondary schools became free to all 
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children, many bitter legal battles were waged over the right of the 
state to tax an individual’s property in order to educate his neigh- 
bor’s children.’ The opposition to this privilege of the state in the 
case of secondary education was defeated in the famous Kalamazoo 
case in 1872.7? Higher education—especially the extension of second- 
ary education in the junior college—is passing through a period 
which has some similarity to the development of the public high 
school during the latter half of the nineteenth century, although the 
opposition is much less intense. Because the work in the public 
junior college js considered by many as more or less of a post- 
graduate high-school course, there is no doubt that the opposition 
aroused has been less than it would have been if the junior college 
had been organized and considered as a separate and distinct depart- 
ment of the educational system of the state. 

Some states have given considerable freedom and authority to 
the state department of education. The school laws of New Jersey, 
for example, provide for the education of children between five and 
twenty years of age with no specifications as to the character of the 
schools to be maintained. In most states the type of school is left 
for the decision of the state department of education. The Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York ‘“‘may extend 
to the people at large increased educational opportunities and 
facilities, stimulate interest therein, . . . . grant credentials, and 
otherwise organize and conduct such work.”’ This situation has led 
Kolbe to remark, “There seems to be a sort of tacit consent to allow- 
ing boards of education to provide any education necessary for 
students under twenty-one years of age.’’ 

In a few states the public junior college is operating without legal 
authorization. The following statement was received in correspond- 
ence with a state superintendent of public instruction: ‘“This state 
has no sort of law legalizing the junior college as a part of the public- 
school system of the state. We have one or two operating in the 

t Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States, pp. 129-39, 184-200, 
490-92. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 

* Ibid., pp. 198-99. 

3 New York School Laws, 1928, art. 3, sec. 52. 


4 Parke R. Kolbe, “The Junior College and Municipal Universities,’ School and 
Society, XIII (April 16, 1921), 452. 
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state as a sort of extra-legal proposition. To my mind, however, 
they would be declared illegal if anyone were to contest the matter 
in court.” The situation is possibly the same in several states where 
there are publicly supported junior colleges. The writer has it on 
good authority that there have been no instances where the legality 
of the junior college has been contested. The reason for this some- 
what charitable attitude may be partly explained in the following 
statement: “Once the public sees the problems and needs of the 
schools the support will be assured, for America does believe in 
education.”? This attitude may also result partly from the public 
feeling that, since the state supports institutions of higher learning, 
which for the most part are free to all students who care to enter, 
there is no reason why some of the advantages of higher education 
should not be brought to students nearer home by extension of the 
high school. 

About two years ago the writer undertook to collect information 
concerning the legal status of the publicly supported junior colleges 
of the country. Before the study was completed, Whitney’s article” 
appeared in one of the educational journals. Since the two studies 
covered practically the same field, the writer discontinued his work 
until June, 1929, when information was again secured from the 
state department of education in every state in the Union. The 
legal status of the public junior college in June, 1929, is shown in 
Table I. 

During the years 1927-29 the junior-college movement was ex- 
ceedingly active. A number of the state legislatures gave the sub- 
ject serious consideration during this short period. Some gave the 
institution formal legal status for the first time; some revised and 
expanded existing legislation concerning the junior college; others 
gave the subject careful consideration but refused to legalize the 
junior college. During no other period of time of equal length have 
the activity in the movement for publicly supported junior colleges 

* Clyde R. Miller and Fred Charles, Publicity and the Public School, p. 6. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 

2 Frederick L. Whitney, “Present Trend of Junior College Laws,” School and Society, 
XXVII (June 30, 1928), 789-91. Also in Frederick Lamson Whitney, The Junior 


College in America, pp. 47-56. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State Teachers College, 
1928. 
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and the favorable consideration given legislation dealing with junior 
colleges been as great as during the two years mentioned. There 
are many reasons for believing that this activity is a fair index of 
the development of the institution and of the formal recognition 
which it will receive in many states during the next decade. 

Table I shows that in nine states no special laws are apparently 
necessary to permit operation of publicly supported junior colleges 
of high-school extension type. Three explanations were given in corre- 
spondence with the several state departments of education. (1) In 
some cases the state department of education is vested with the 
power to authorize any type of educational facilities for the state. 
(2) In some states the law is sufficiently broad to permit the devel- 
opment of a system of public junior colleges. (3) In others the law 
of the state is silent on the subject and consequently does not inhibit 
the organization of such an institution. 

Some replies from the state departments of education to the 
question “If the public junior college has not been legalized in your 
state, is it receiving any serious consideration by your legislature?”’ 
indicated that in some states the matter had not been brought for- 
mally before the legislature but had been under consideration by 
the state department of education, that in other states the question 
had frequently been brought to the attention of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, and that in still other states legislation 
was being advocated extensively in certain sections of the state 
and the advisability of securing legislation had been brought to the 
attention of the state department of education. There were a half- 
dozen replies of this general nature which have been listed in Table 
I in the column “Receiving Consideration by Public but Not by 
Legislature.” 

Twelve state departments of education reported that their states 
had adopted formal standards for the junior college. Whitney found 
that twenty-four states had such standards. The difference in the 
number of states reporting that they had adopted standards can 
be explained, in part at least, by the fact that, since the study de- 

Frederick L. Whitney, “Present Standards for Junior Colleges,” School Review, 


XXXVI (October, 1928), 595. Also in Frederick Lamson Whitney, The Junior College 
in America, pp. 57-91. Greeley, Colorado: Colorado State Teachers College, 1928. 
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scribed in the present article was an investigation of publicly sup- 
ported junior colleges, many of those states with only private junior 
colleges did not think it necessary to mention their standards. How- 
ever, the same standards should be suitable for both public and 
private junior colleges. Some states have adopted the standards of 
their regional accrediting agencies; others have worked out their 
own standards. Most frequently the standards for the junior college 
have been set up by the state department of education; in one state 
the state university has devised the standards; and in one case the 
standards are included in the statutes legalizing the junior college. 
There appears to be greater uniformity in the minimum standards 
which the several states have set up for the junior college than in 
any other aspect of the entire movement. As these standards are 
familiar to those acquainted with the literature dealing with the 
junior-college movement and as statements of the standards are 
available from so many sources, they will receive no further con- 
sideration in this article. 

The problem of the financial support of publicly supported junior 
colleges has perplexed the proponents, as well as the opponents, of 
this new department in the public-school system. So far, California 
is the only state which has provided a substantial state subsidy; 
California provides $2,000 annually for each junior college and $100 
additional for each student in average daily attendance. Missouri 
permits public junior colleges to participate in state school funds, 
but the information received from authorities in that state indicates 
that $1,500 would be a liberal contribution for a junior college of 
two hundred students. In Mississippi a fairly substantial state 
subsidy is supplied for public junior colleges, but the major part of 
this aid is given to junior-college departments organized as exten- 
sions of the agricultural high schools, which are in reality state- 
controlled institutions. The laws of a number of states which have 
junior colleges are silent on the subject of state subsidies. In such 
cases it is safe to infer that no aid from that source is to be expected. 
Others definitely specify that the junior colleges are not to partici- 
pate in any of the state school funds. 

Tables II, III, and IV represent an attempt to analyze the laws 
dealing with the junior college into units according to topics. It is 
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TABLE II 


AGENCIES INVESTED witH AvutTHOoRITY To EsTABLIsH PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
or Hicu-ScHooL ExTENSION Type, TyPES OF JUNIOR-COLLEGE DISTRICTS, AND 
Minimum REQUIREMENTS FOR THEIR ESTABLISHMENT AS PROVIDED IN STATE 


[December 


State and Date of 
Latest Act or 
Revision of Law 


Agency Invested with 
Authority To Establish 
Public Junior Colleges 


Types of Junior-College 
Districts 


Minimum Requirements 
for Establishment of 
Junior-College Districts 


Arizona (1927).. 


California (1929) 


Iowa (1927).... 


Kansas (1927). . 


Louisiana (1928) 


Michigan (1928) 


Local board of educa- 
tion 


State Board of Educa- 
tion and Department 
of Finance upon peti- 
tion of 500 voters in 
district and majority 
of high school board 
members submitted 
to county superin- 
tendent 


Local board of educa- 
tion when author- 
ized by voters and 
on approval of state 
superintendent of 
public instruction 


Board of education of 
county high school 
or of city high school 
of first or second 
class. Majority vote 
required 


Parish school board 


Local board of educa- 
tion 


Coterminous with 
high-school or un- 
ion high-school dis- 
trict 


. Junior-college dis- 
trict coterminous 
with high-school 
district 

. Union junior-col- 
lege district 

. Joint union junior- 
college district 

.County —_junior- 
college district 

. Joint county 
junior-college dis- 
trict 

. High-school  dis- 
tricts maintaining 
junior-college de- 
partments 


with 
dis- 


Coterminous 
high-school 
trict 


County or city jun- 
ior-college district 


Parish junior-college 
district. Must 
compose entire 
parish. 


Junior-college de- 
partment in dis- 
trict school sys- 
tem 


valuation 

of $5,000,000 and 
average daily at- 
tendance of 100 
pupils in a stand- 
ard high school 


Property valuation 
of $25,000,000 and 
1,000 pupils in av- 
erage daily at- 
tendance in high 
schools of the dis- 
trict. In county 
junior-college dis- 
trict 500 pupils in 
average daily at- 
tendance in high 
school 


Not designated 


Not designated 


Not designated 


25,000 population in 
district at last 
United States cen- 
sus 


TABLE IIl—Continued 


LEGAL STATUS OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


State and Date of 
Latest Act or 
Revision of Law 


Agency Invested with 
Authority To Establish 
Public Junior Colleges 


Types of Junior-College 
Districts 


Minimum Requirements 
for Establishment of 
Junior-College Districts 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri (1927) . 


Montana (1927) . 


Ohio (1929).... 


Texas (1929).... 


Local board of educa- 
tion when author- 
ized by two-thirds of 
electors voting 


Trustees of local or 
joint school districts 
when authorized by 
majority of electors 
voting 


Local board of educa- 
tion with approval 
of state superintend- 
ent of public instruc- 
tion 


Not designated 


No information 


In case of a favorable 
majority vote of dis- 
trict, State Board of 
Education author- 
izes local board to 
organize a junior 
college if State Board 
of Education and 
superintendent of 
publicinstruction de- 
cide one is needed. 


Junior-college 
partment in an in- 
dependent or spe- 
cial school district 


. Agricultural high- 
school district 

. Junior-college dis- 
trict 

. Joint county agri- 
cultural high 
school and junior- 
college district 


Any public-school 
district with an 
accredited high 
school 


Junior-college 
courses estab- 
lished in high 
schools 


No information 


1. Junior-college dis- 
trict 

2. Union junior-col- 
lege district 

3.County  junior- 
college district 

4. Joint county 
junior-college dis- 
trict 


Not designated 


District or combined 
districts of 10,000 
population at last 
United States cen- 
sus 


Not designated 


Not designated 


Property valuation 
of $25,000,000* 


Property valuation 
of $12,000,000 and 
an independent or 
city school district 
with a high-school 
enrolment of 400 
or a union junior- 
college district 
with a high-school 
enrolment of 500 


* The writer received word from good authority that the legislature of Ohio in the session of 1929 per- 
mitted cities with a property valuation of $25,000,000 to establish municipal junior colleges. However, the 
Attorney General of Ohio stated that no action has been taken by the legislature on the establishment of 


junior colleges. 


readily seen that to make the comparisons one would like to make 
is difficult because of the variation in the laws formulated by the 
legislative bodies of the several states. These vary from nothing 
more than a brief permissive act in Montana, which occupies only 
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six or eight lines in the general school law, to acts covering many 
pages in the school codes of California and Texas. 

In some states, notably Minnesota, where public junior colleges 
were operating previous to any specific legalizing act, they have 
under the present act been “legalized and made effective as fully as 
if established under and pursuant to the provision hereof.” 

In California the school code dealing with junior colleges has been 
revised four or five times, but junior colleges organized under the 
older laws are not affected by the higher standards set up in recent 
revisions. Only those junior colleges organized under the new laws 
are affected. Naturally, it would be expected that the other junior 
colleges would attempt to attain the higher standards when possible. 

In most states where the laws designate that the junior college 
shall be organized and operated as an extension of the high school, 
no provision is made for raising funds to supply buildings, sites, 
and equipment, and sometimes not even to supply operating ex- 
penses. Evidently it is inferred that these expenses will be cared 
for in the high-school budget or in that of the other local schools, 
since it is a common practice to house the high school and the junior 
college in the same building and since the instruction in both is 
frequently furnished, in part at least, by a common teaching staff. 
In a few states the local board of education is permitted to levy a 
tax—the maximum in any state being at present two mills—on the 
taxable property of the junior-college district. 

The junior-college law of Kansas is unique in one respect: the 
words “junior college” are nowhere used in the code legalizing the 
institution as a part of the state school system, but it is referred to 
as the “high-school extension,” which is to offer courses equivalent 
to the first two years of college work. 

Another fact shown in Table II is that all states which have laws 
legalizing the junior college as a part of the educational system of 
the state either passed this legislation for the first time in 1929 or 
revised existing acts during the years 1927-29. This fact tends to 
substantiate the statement made earlier in this article that the years 
1927-29 have been the most fertile period in the development of the 
junior college and in the crystallization of thought with regard to 
this movement. 
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TABLE III 


STATE AND LocaL AGENCIES OF CONTROL OF JUNIOR COLLEGES OF HicH-ScHOOL 
EXTENSION TypE; AGENCY DETERMINING CouRSES OF STUDY, STANDARDS, AND 
REGULATIONS; AND Minimum STUDENT ENROLMENT AS PROVIDED IN STATE 


Laws 


State and Date 
of Latest Act 
or Revision of 

Law 


State Agency 
of Control 


Local Agency 
of Control 


Agency Determin- 
ing Courses of 
Study, Standards, 
and Regulations 


Minimum Student 
Enrolment 
Required 


Arizona (1927) 


California (1929)... 


Iowa (1927) 


Kansas (1927) 


Louisiana (1928).... 


Michigan (1928)... . 


Minnesota (1927)... 


Mississippi (1928)... 


Missouri (1927) 


Montana (1927).... 


Texas (1929) 


Not designated 


State Board of Ed- 
ucation 


State superintend- 
ent of public in- 
struction 


State Board of Ed- 
ucation 


State Department 
of Education 


State Department 
of Education 


State Department 
of Education 


State 


unior-Col- 
lege i 


omission 


State superintend- 
ent of public in- 
struction 


Chancellor of the 
state university 


State Board of Ed- 
ucation 


Board of education 
of high-school 
district 

Board of education 


of junior-college 
district 


Local board of edu- 
cation 


City boards of edu- 
cation or trustees 
of county high 
schools 


Parish superintend- 
ent and parish 
board of educa- 
tion 


Local board of edu- 


cation 


Local board of edu- 
cation 


Board of trustees of 
junior college 


Local board of edu- 
cation 


Not designated 


Local board of edu- 
cation or trustees 
of junior-college 
district 


Local board of edu- 
cation 


Board of education 
of junior-college 
district with ap- 

roval of State 
oard of Educa- 
tion 


Not designated 


State Board of Ed- 
ucation 


State Department 
of Education 


Local board of edu- 
cation with ap- 
roval of State 
epartment of 
Education 


State Department 
of Education 


Standards and reg- 
ulations specified 
in junior-college 
law 


State superintend- 
ent of public in- 
struction 


Chancellor of the 
state university, 
in part 

State Board of Ed- 
ucation 


Left to judgment of 
local board of 
education 


Legislative act of 
1927 requires av- 
erage daily: at- 
tendance of 75. 
Act of 1929 re- 
uires average 
aily attendance 
of 200. 


Not designated 


Not designated 


Not designated 


Not designated 


Not designated 


20 for one year ol 
junior-college 
work, 35 for two 
years of junior- 
college work 


Not designated 


Not designated 


Not designated 
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TABLE IV 


METHODS OF FINANCING PuBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES OF HicH-ScCHOOL 
EXTENSION TYPE PROVIDED IN STATE Laws 


[December 


State and Date 
of Latest Act 
or Revision of 

w 


Provision for 
Financing of 
Buildings, Sites, 
Equipment, etc. 


Amount of 
State Aid 


Provisions as to 
Tuition Charged 
Students 


Provisions for 
Raising Operating 
Expenses from 
Other Sources 


Arizona (1927)....- 


California (1929).... 


Towa (1927) 


Kansas (1927) 


Louisiana (1928)... . 


Michigan (1928)... . 
Minnesota (1927)... 


Mississippi (1928). . 


Missouri (1927) 


Montana (1927).... 


Texas (1929) 


Bonds issued by 
junior-college dis- 
trict after ap- 
proval by voters 


Bonds issued by 
board of educa- 
tion in same 
manner as for 
high-school 
buildings, 
etc. 


sites, 


Not designated 


Not designated 


Included in special 
junior-college 
levy of two mills 


Not designated 
Not designated 


Not designated 


Not designated 


Not designated 


Special bonds _is- 
sued by local dis- 
trict for junior- 
college buildings 
and sites and to 
provide sinking 
fund 


None 


$2,000 annually for 
each junior col- 
lege and $100 an- 
nually per pupil 
in average daily 
attendance 


Not designated 


Not designated 
Not designated 


Varying amounts if 
agricultural 
courses meeting 
state require- 
ments are offered 


Participate in pub- 
lic-school funds 
of state in same 
manner as high 
schools. Amounts 
to $100 per teach- 
er and about 
$1.00 per student 


Not designated 


Not designated 


None for resident 
students. Resi- 
dents of Cali- 
fornia but non- 
residents of jun- 
ior-college dis- 
trict have their 
tuition paid by 
their high-school 
districts. 


All students pay 
tuition to cover 
costs of instruc- 
tion 


Not designated 


Not designated 


Not designated 
Amount fixed annu- 


charge is for both 
resident and non- 
resident students. 


Not designated 


Tuition charged all 
non-resident 
students and stu- 
dents over twen- 
ty years old. 
Tuition may be 
charged all stu- 
dents. 


Free tuition to all 
students in the 
county where 
junior college is 
located 


Board of trustees 
may charge tui- 
tion. 


Included in_ local 
high-school budg- 
et 


Tax levy on junior 
college district 
property 


Not designated 


City may levy tax 
of two mills and 
county one-tenth 
of a mill. 


Special tax not to 
exceed two mills 
annually for peri- 
od of ten years 


Not designated 
Not designated 


Special tax levied 
on property of 
junior-college dis- 
trict 


Participate in funds 
raised by tax for 
local school pur- 
poses 


Special funds raised 
by submitting 
proposition to 
qualified electors 
of county 


A maximum of 20c 
on $100 may be 
levied for junior- 
college operating 
expenses and for 
funds to retire 
bonds. 
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During 1929 the legislatures of two states passed laws legalizing 
the junior college which were vetoed by the governors. In four or 
five other states similar legislation occupied the attention of legis- 
latures during the years 1927-29 but received unfavorable action. 

As the rather definite trend of thinking on the part of students 
of the junior-college movement is that secondary education should 
be entirely reorganized, a section of the new junior-college law 
adopted in 1929 by the legislature of the state of Texas is interesting: 
“A junior college as here considered must consist of the freshman 
and sophomore work taught either separately, or in connection with 
the junior and senior years of the high school; and the course of 
study must be submitted and approved by the State Department of 
Education before it may be offered.’”* Among the statutes which 
were studied this was the only law in which a reorganization of 
secondary education was hinted at. 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out that in the opinion of the 
writer only a beginning has been made in the legislative develop- 
ment of the publicly supported junior college and that encouraging 
signs are appearing on every hand which give reason to be optimistic. 


During the year 1929 Texas made, in a single step, the greatest ad- 
vance in progressive junior-college legislation of any state in the 
Union, save one. We must still look to California, the pioneer, for 
leadership in this field. Legislation is urged, not for the mere sake 
of legislation, but as a means of promoting a forward-looking pro- 
gram which will establish high standards for a complete, progres- 
sive, state-wide, educational system. 


t General and Special School Laws of Texas, 1929, chap. 290, sec. xii. 


PRACTICES IN CURRICULAR GUIDANCE 


PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
University of Pittsburgh 


MALCOLM G. WILSON 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


A pressing problem in many large high schools is that of aiding 
and directing pupils in their choice of subjects. The increasing 
extent and variation of the curricular offering, the heterogeneity 
of the present-day student body, and the growing concern over 
rates of failure and elimination are factors which lend urgency to 
the quest for a solution of the problem. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show how the problem is being met in large high schools. 

To make this survey of practices, the writers submitted a check 
list to the heads of the departments of mathematics in five hundred 
of the larger senior and four-year high schools in eastern, middle 
western, and Pacific coast states. Usable replies were received from 
51 high schools enrolling from 500 to 999 pupils and from 81 schools 
enrolling 1,000 pupils or more. As the data reported in this article 
indicate, the inquiry called for information concerning general prac- 
tices in curricular guidance and concerning special practices in 
guiding elections of mathematics in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades. The problem of guiding elections of mathematics may be 
considered as typifying the larger problem of curricular guidance 
because the courses in mathematics have generally been dropped 
from the core curriculum and given an elective status and because 
the need for guidance is attested to by the high rate of failure in 
mathematics. A recent summary" of subject failures in nineteen 
large high schools in the vicinity of Chicago shows that, in the per- 
centage of pupils failing, mathematics exceeded all other subjects. 

tL. W. Brooks, “The Large Class versus the Small Class by the Laboratory Meth- 
od,”’ Secondary-School Studies, pp. 13-20. Bulletin of the Department of Secondary- 
School Principals of the National Education Association, Number 29. Cicero, Illinois: 
H. V. Church, 1930. 
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PRACTICES IN CURRICULAR GUIDANCE 


PERSONNEL RESPONSIBLE FOR CURRICULAR GUIDANCE 

One of the first items of practice called for in the blank of inquiry 
was the allocation of major and minor responsibility for curricular 
guidance in the school. A summary of the replies is shown in Table 
I. In schools enrolling a thousand pupils or more it is plain that 
the home-room teacher is the member of the staff who most frequent- 
ly performs this function. The major responsibility is given to him 
in approximately half the schools, while the duty falls to the prin- 
cipal or to the vocational counselor in only about one-fourth the 
schools. Minor responsibility in schools of this size is exercised by a 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOLS IN WHICH Major AND Minor RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR CURRICULAR GUIDANCE Is GIVEN TO Eacu OF E1GHT PERSONS 


81 ScHOOLS WITH ENROLMENTS | 51 SCHOOLS wITH ENROLMENTS 
OF 1,000 OR MorE OF 500-999 
Person Havinc RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR CURRICULAR GUIDANCE 


Major Minor Major Minor 
Responsibility | Responsibility | Responsibility | Responsibility 


Assistant principal 
Heads of departments 


HW 


OL COMN 
ON 


4 
9 
4 
2 


00000 
© 00 0 


little more than one-third the principals and by a little more than 
one fourth the home-room teachers. While assistant principals and 
heads of departments figure negligibly in the exercise of major re- 
sponsibility, they are recognized as having a minor obligation in 
approximately one-fourth and one-sixth of the schools, respectively. 
In the schools enrolling from 500 to 999 pupils it is clear that the 
principal is the person who most commonly discharges the function 
of curricular guidance, since he assumes major responsibility in two- 
thirds of the schools. The only other member of the staff exercising 
either major or minor responsibility in a significant percentage of 
the smaller schools is the home-room teacher. The small percent- 
ages of assistant principals and vocational counselors who are shown 
to be charged with the duty of curricular guidance in both groups 
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of schools are partly accounted for by the fact that many schools 
do not have either of these officers. A recent comprehensive survey 
indicates that approximately 45 per cent of the high schools enrolling 
501—1,000 pupils and 79 per cent of those enrolling more than 1,000 
pupils have assistant principals.t Ten per cent and 23 per cent of 
the two groups of schools, respectively, have counselors of boys.” 

The contrast between the allocation of the function of guidance 
in the large and small schools is a matter of some significance. In 
general, counseling with regard to the choice of a curriculum is part 
of the principal’s work in schools which are small enough for him 
to make individual contacts with the pupil; in the larger schools he 
delegates the function to his teachers. The assumption of the latter 
practice is that all teachers are trained and selected for the per- 
formance of this duty as they are trained and selected for the teach- 
ing of their subjects. Whether or not there is justification for this 
assumption is open to question. The answer depends partly on the 
importance with which the function is regarded and partly on the 
extent to which the specialization of techniques is deemed necessary 
to an adequate discharge of the function. The logic may be ques- 
tioned which dictates that curricular guidance should be centralized 
in the school administrator in schools of one size and distributed 
throughout the whole faculty of teachers in schools of another size. 
It is probable that the large schools lack a sufficient administrative 
staff for carrying on the function of guidance, and consequently this 
duty is given to the classroom teachers. Usually no reductions in 
the teaching load are made. 


RESTRICTION OF CHOICE BY THE REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE CURRICULUM 

Obviously, the administration of the program of studies operates 
as a profound influence in guidance. To determine the extent and 
nature of this influence on elections in mathematics, the blank of 
inquiry called for the naming of all curriculums offered in the school 
and the advanced courses in mathematics required in each curricu- 
lum. This request was made on the assumption that all the schools 

t W. C. Reavis and Robert Woellner, ‘“The Time and the Personnel Available for Ad- 
ministrative Duties in Secondary Schools,” School Review, XXXVI (October, 1928), 580. 

2 Ibid., p. 586. 
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employ the multiple-curriculum type of program of studies, and 
the assumption was found to be justified inasmuch as the replies 
of only six schools showed variation from that form of curricular 
organization. Table II summarizes the replies to this section of the 
inquiry excluding those of the six schools mentioned. It shows the 
percentages of high schools in which courses in plane geometry, 
solid geometry, advanced algebra, and trigonometry are required 
in the various curriculums. All the curriculums described in the 
returned questionnaires have been placed in the six categories shown 


TABLE II 


NuMBER OF HiGH SCHOOLS OFFERING Six CURRICULUMS AND PERCENTAGE OF 
ScHOOLS OFFERING EACH CURRICULUM IN WHICH CERTAIN 
CoursES IN ADVANCED MATHEMATICS ARE REQUIRED 


Number of} Plane Solid Advanced |_ Trigo- 
Curriculum Schools | Geometry | Geometry | Algebra | nometry 


Academic (includes ‘‘academic,” 
“classical,” and “college-prepara- 
tory”) j 14.8 

Commercial (any curriculum in busi- 


ness or commercial training) 0.0 


I 

Fine arts 2 

General (a curriculum with a wide 
range of electives) 78. 6. 

Home economics 76. 8. : 4.0 

Technical (includes “technical,” “pre- 

engineering,” and “pure science”) . 75.6 47.6 j 37.8 


2.0 


in the table. The percentages for each curriculum are based on the 
number of schools offering the curriculum. The following facts are 
brought out by the data in Table II. 

1. Plane geometry is the most frequently required of the four 
courses in mathematics. It is almost universally required in the 
academic course, and the pupils in more than three-fourths of the 
general, home-economics, and technical courses are required to take 
this subject. Smaller, but not negligible, are the percentages of the 
commercial and fine-arts curriculums in which plane geometry is 
required. The situation no doubt reflects the domination of college- 
entrance requirements. The academic curriculum is essentially a 
college-preparatory course. So frequently do pupils pursuing other 
courses decide to attend college that school authorities are prone 
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to require a second year of mathematics in all courses. It may be 
said that in most high schools the pupil’s chance to avoid plane 
geometry is best in the commercial curriculum. Needless to say, 
there are some pupils—probably a great many—who should not be 
placed in this dilemma. 

2. The percentages of academic curriculums requiring solid ge- 
ometry, advanced algebra, and trigonometry are considerable, while 
nearly half the technical curriculums require these courses. 

3. When the variation in the number of curriculums offered in 
the schools is considered, it is found that the percentages of the 
schools which require the several courses in mathematics in half or 
more of their curriculums are as follows: plane geometry, 67.1; 
advanced algebra, 19.4; solid geometry, 10.7; and trigonometry, 5.4. 
This computation emphasizes the sharp distinction between plane 
geometry and the other courses in mathematics so far as the re- 
quirement of the subjects is concerned. 

It is plain that the multiple-curriculum organization of the pro- 
gram of studies is a strong factor in determining the pupil’s election 
of plane geometry and a factor of much less consequence in the 
selection of other mathematical subjects. Obviously, it is often the 
case that this factor so limits the activities of the guidance officer 
that he can do nothing more than aid the pupil at the outset of his 
high-school career in deciding which curriculum to pursue. There 
can be no refined diagnosis of the individual to determine his interest 
in, and capacity for, particular courses within the curriculum. If 
pupils are failing in plane geometry because of their inaptitude for 
the subject, it appears that their failure cannot be ascribed to in- 
adequate counseling so much as to inadequate construction of the 
curriculum. 


MEASUREMENT AND ESTIMATION OF THE PUPILS’ POWERS 


Some ‘progress has been made in the discovery and forging of 
instruments for the prediction of success in the study of mathemat- 
ics. The instruments which have been indicated by educational 
literature as having value were listed in the blank of inquiry, and 
the heads of the departments of mathematics were asked to check 
each device which they employ in guidance. The devices reported 
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and the percentage of schools using each are shown in Table III. 
The devices used include, in addition to instruments which give 
measurements of the pupil’s ability, the advice of parents and of 
members of the school staff. 

Table III shows that only negligible percentages of the schools 
employ prognostic tests or standardized tests in algebra and arith- 
metic for guidance in the choice of any of the four advanced courses 
in mathematics. Failure to use prognostic tests may be excused on 

TABLE III 


Gumance Devices USED IN INFLUENCING OR DETERMINING PupiIts’ ELECTIONS 
OF ADVANCED COURSES IN MATHEMATICS AND THE PERCENTAGE 
OF 115 Scuoots Usinc Eacu 


Plane Advanced Solid 


Geometry Algebra Geometry Trigonometry 


Guidance Device 


Prognostic tests 2.6 
Standardized tests in— 
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Intelligence quotient 
General success in school subjects... . 
Previous marks earned in— 
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Plane geometry 
Advice of— 
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Counselor 
Head of department 
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the ground that there are but few reliable tests expressly constructed 
to discharge the function of prognosis in the study of mathematics." 
However, no such reason can be given for the failure to use tests in 
algebra and arithmetic, since tests of recognized value have been 
on the market for some time. Not quite one-sixth of the schools 
employ the intelligence quotient as a guidance device. It must be 
admitted that objective measurements of capacity figure very little 
in curricular guidance in mathematics—a condition which may be 
ascribed partly to their inadequacy for the purpose and partly to 
insufficient appreciation of the possibilities of precise measurement. 


1 For an evaluation of such tests see Percival M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary 
Education, pp. 366-70. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. : 
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In speculating on the inconsequential influence of objective meas- 
urement in such a practical situation as is here being considered, the 
writers venture the opinion that the attempts to forge instruments 
of prediction have been hampered by the practice of expressing pre- 
diction in coefficients of correlation. Guidance is individual, but 
the coefficient of correlation does not identify individuals. What is 
needed is greater attention to the development of predictive meas- 
ures that enable us to say what are the chances of a given individual 
of attaining a given degree of success in a certain subject. Kitson 
has explained how this “theory of probability” can be put into 
practical use. Another alternative is the “threshold of ability,” or 
“method of critical scores.”” Dean Johnston, of the University of 
Minnesota, has located a “threshold of college ability” on a predic- 
tive scale consisting of a combination of rank in high-school grad- 
uating class and rank in general intelligence.? The threshold of 
ability, or critical score, serves to single out part of the individuals 
who are certain to fail. It seems that attention should be devoted 
to the deriving of similar thresholds of ability for the several elective 
courses in mathematics, for Latin, for commercial subjects, and for 
other studies not in the core curriculum. Because it predicts for the 
individual, the threshold of ability promises much more service to 
the cause of guidance than does the coefficient of correlation. 

Table III also shows that “general success in school subjects’’ is 
taken into account in from one-fourth to two-fifths of the schools 
and that previous marks earned in algebra and plane geometry are 
given consideration in about one-sixth to one-half of the schools. 
It is surprising to note that a pupil’s record in plane geometry is 
somewhat more frequently consulted for guidance in the election 
of advanced algebra than is his record in algebra and that the 
emphasis is reversed when his election of solid geometry is under 
consideration. Surely a pupil’s success in elementary algebra is more 
predictive of probable success in advanced algebra than is his success 
in plane geometry; surely capacity for the study of solid geometry 
is better indicated by a pupil’s record in plane geometry than by 


t Harry Dexter Kitson, “Vocational Guidance and the Theory of Probability,” 
School Review, XXVIII (February, 1920), 143-50. 

2 J. B. Johnston, “Predicting Success in College at the Time of Entrance,” School 
and Society, XXIII (January 16, 1926), 82-88. 
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his record in algebra. The figures seem also to justify the criticism 
that the function of guidance must be largely neglected when such 
small percentages of the schools employ the revelations of capacity 
which are available and which are pertinent to the decision to elect 
advanced courses in mathematics. Are these revelations really 
available? Fundamental to the activity of counseling is a system 
of records, which constitutes the working capital of the counselor 
or adviser. With little fear of contradiction, the writers venture 
the opinion that one important reason for the failure to use recorded 
measurements of the pupil’s ability is the fact that the records are 
not available to the adviser or can be obtained only with a consider- 
able expenditure of time and effort. 

The frequency with which the advice of various individuals is 
given to the pupil is also shown in Table III. The advice of parent, 
principal, and home-room teacher is used about equally, generally 
in a little more than one-third of the schools. It may be that the 
practice of securing parental advice was only mentioned in those 
schools which employ blanks requiring the parent’s signature to the 
pupil’s schedule each semester. Certainly there is little assurance 


that the parent has been consulted unless such a device is used. 
The infrequency with which the counselor’s advice is employed 
may be largely accounted for by the fact that the percentage of 
these schools having such officers is only 22.6. Apparently, the 
head of the department is consulted very infrequently—a situation 
which may or may not be desirable. 


INFLUENCE OF THE COUNSELOR 

The presence of a counselor on the school’s staff is in itself indica- 
tive of an appreciation of the importance of the function of guidance. 
This consciousness of the need for guidance together with the coun- 
selor’s own activity is likely to result in the use of more guidance 
devices than are used in schools without counselors. To measure 
the degree of truth in this assumption, Table IV was prepared, in 
which the schools are separated into two groups—those having 
counselors, numbering twenty-six, and those not having counselors, 
numbering eighty-nine. This table shows the percentages of the 
schools of each group which employ the several devices enumerated 
to guide pupils in the election of advanced courses in mathematics. 


7 
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All the schools which employ prognostic tests have counselors; the 
same is true of all but one of the schools using standardized tests in 
algebra and arithmetic. Half the schools with counselors use the 
intelligence quotient as compared with little more than one-eighth 
of the schools without counselors. Clearly, the presence of a coun- 
selor on the staff is likely to be attended with a more extended use 
of objective measurement in pupil analysis, which is a sine qua non 


of guidance. 
TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF TWENTy-stx HicH SCHOOLS WITH COUNSELORS 
AND EIGHTY-NINE HicGH SCHOOLS WITHOUT COUNSELORS IN 
Various GumANCE DEVICES INFLUENCE OR DETER- 
MINE Pupit’s ELECTION OF ONE OR MorE ADVANCED COURSES 
IN MATHEMATICS 


Schools with | Schools without 


Guidance Device Counselors Counselors 


Prognostic tests 19.2 Ke) 
Standardized tests in— 
23. 
19. 
Intelligence quotient 50. 
General success in school subjects. . . 53. 
Previous marks earned in— 


CON H 


Arithmetic 7. 
General mathematics 26 
Plane geometry 65 

Advice of— 

53 

Principal 42 

Home-room teacher 53 

Too. 


19 
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The differences between the two groups of schools with regard to 
the use of “‘general success in school subjects” and “‘previous marks 
earned” in mathematics are slight. The proportions of the schools 
which utilize the advice of various individuals, except that of the 
principal, are larger in the case of the schools with counselors than 
in the case of the schools without counselors. In the schools with 
counselors parents, home-room teachers, and heads of departments 
exercise this function with slightly greater frequency, and the coun- 
selor is an active adviser in all the schools of this group. 

A crude summarizing measure of the difference between the two 


Head of department............. = 
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groups of schools was found when percentage distributions were 
made according to the number of guidance devices employed. The 
schools with counselors were shown to employ a median of 6.34 of 
the fourteen devices listed in Table IV, whereas the median number 
employed by the schools without counselors was shown to be 3.88. 
Clearly, the schools with counselors tend to have more than that 
office to distinguish them from schools without counselors; they tend 
to have programs of guidance and to recognize much more ade- 
quately the school’s responsibilities for guidance. 


SUMMARY 


This investigation of practices in large high schools leads to the 
following conclusions. 

1. Curriculum guidance is a function performed primarily by 
principals and teachers rather than by counseling specialists. The 
larger the school, the more generally is this responsibility found to 
be distributed among the whole teaching staff. 

2. The prevailing organization of the program of studies into 
multiple curriculums restricts decidedly the opportunity to guide 
the pupil in election of courses in mathematics according to his 
ability and interests in that field. It appears that the development 
of refined procedures in guidance waits in considerable measure upon 
the modification of present curricular rigidity. 

3. In spite of the interest in, and development of, objective test- 
ing of pupils’ innate abilities and acquired powers which has charac- 
terized the recent development of an educational science, surprising- 
ly little use is made of these instruments for guiding pupils’ elections 
in mathematics. Moreover, the number of schools that do not even 
employ the past scholarship records of the pupils in the attempt to 
forecast their success in advanced mathematics is so large as to 
suggest that the pupil diagnosis fundamental to any guidance ac- 
tivity is virtually left undone in those schools. 

4. Less than one-fourth the schools co-operating in this investi- 
gation have school counselors. In their employment of guidance 
devices, the small group with counselors reveal a somewhat greater 
consciousness of the function of guidance in education than do the 
group without counselors. 
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THE SOCIAL ROOM AS A LABORATORY FOR 
THE DEAN OF GIRLS 


ELIZABETH B. OAKES 
Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 


That “changes in organization and curriculums have necessitated 
changes and additions in buildings’™ is evident in various recent 
studies of space provisions in plans for high-school buildings. One 
such study was made by A. L. Spohn (from whose article a quota- 
tion has been given), of Hammond, Indiana; another, by C. G. 
Shambaugh,’? at Stanford University, after a careful check of floor 
plans of school buildings erected during the last twenty years. The 
data indicate that in recent years more consideration has been given 
to administrative quarters, to vocational departments, and to those 
parts of the buildings which provide for the socialized activities 
that are becoming more and more a part of the curriculum in the 
secondary schools. It has been pointed out that in the past three 
years the plans for high-school buildings have allowed for more ade- 
quate office facilities than did the plans previous to 1927.3 Although 
no study has been made to determine the number of schools equipped 
with a social, or community, room and with offices for the dean of 
girls and for the dean of boys, it would seem from general observa- 
tion that the number of these schools is increasing. 

Since the trend of the enriched curriculum is toward those phases 
of teaching which emphasize character-building and social develop- 
ment, a school which does not provide adequate laboratories for 
fostering these trends is not meeting the needs of the curriculum. 
There is no question that the social life of the school is becoming 

* A. L. Spohn, “‘Trends in Space Provisions in Plans for High-School Buildings,”’ 
School Review, XXXVIII (January, 1930), 33. 

2 C. G. Shambaugh, ‘How School Planning Reveals the Trend of the Curriculum,” 
Nation’s Schools, III (March, 1929), 33-36. 

3a) A. L. Spohn, op. cit., p. 44. 

b) Robert Woellner and W. C. Reavis, “Architectural Plans of Administrative 
Offices in Secondary Schools,” School Review, XXXVII (January, 1929), 37-43. 
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more and more an educative force. In spite of the fact that there 
are no satisfactory means of testing and measuring the achievements 
in this phase of education, the social program, which includes the 
so-called ‘“‘extra-curriculum activities,” is making its contribution 
in character-building and in training for citizenship. Consequently, 
the need for proper equipment for promoting these activities can no 
longer be ignored. Mary Hooker Johnson, of Washington Irving 
High School, New York City, says: “It is evident that an attractive 
room, available at all times for student meetings, tends to make 
such group meetings more frequent and more dignified 

advantages of a room where social amenities can be frequently prac- 
ticed at actual parties and dances are equally obvious.’ 

The social, or community, room as a laboratory where social 
amenities may be studied and practiced is neither idealistic nor im- 
practical. Such a room provides a meeting place for all those activi- 
ties and organizations that are not definitely connected with the 
curriculum. Although the name “‘social’’ suggests such activities as 
parties, dances, and teas, the social room furnishes a meeting place 
for many committees and conferences. In this room the girls’ league 
rightly finds its permanent quarters; the student council and various 
clubs may use the room for meetings of the entire group and of com- 
mittees. With careful planning, the community room may be ar- 
ranged to meet almost unlimited uses; it may serve as a “‘little 
theater” or small assembly room for dramatics, moving pictures, 
lectures, and musical programs; it may be used by the community 
and such organizations as the parent-teachers’ association. 

So far this article has discussed the advantages of providing ade- 
quate quarters for the social program by means of a community 
room and has said nothing about the office of the dean of girls. 
Since the dean of girls is the officer of the administrative staff whose 
primary responsibility is the development and supervision of the 
social program, the location of the community room in relation to 
her office is vastly important. Her work will be facilitated if her 
office adjoins the community room. As it is essential that the dean 
should have an office where she may be secure from interruptions 


* Mary Hooker Johnson, The Dean in the High School, p. 43. New York: Profes- 
sional and Technical Press, 1929. 
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and the eyes of the curious passer-by, not only must a private office 
be provided but an outer office, or reception room, should also be 
included in the plan. In some schools there is need for an office for 
the secretary to the dean, but only in large systems. It is scarcely 
necessary to mention that these offices should have ample storage 
space for supplies, a coat room, and a file room. It would save in the 
expense of equipment if files and bookcases were built in. Included 
in the suite with the dean’s office and the social room should be a 
kitchenette equipped to serve light refreshments. 

In order to make this discussion practical, a specific situation will 
be described. In Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois, 
certain classroom space has been remodeled to provide an office for 
the dean of girls, a community room, and a kitchenette. The com- 
munity room is used by various groups of pupils, both girls and 
boys, for holding conferences, committee meetings, club meetings, 
and parties. The kitchenette, although small, has been used to serve 
as many as two hundred persons. Adjoining the community room 
is a large study hall equipped with movable chairs; between the two 
rooms is a partition which can be rolled up to give twice as much 
space. 

Because Proviso Township High School had outgrown its quar- 
ters, plans were drawn for a new building, the erection of which is 
now in progress. The school officials and the architects (J. C. 
Llewellyn and Son, of Chicago) provided adequate facilities for the 
social program for an enrolment that will, in all probability, number 
three thousand in five years. The plans provide that the suite now 
occupied by the dean of girls shall be remodeled for the dean of 
boys and a boys’ club room. The plans include a suite of rooms for 
the dean of girls placed at the opposite end of the building from the 
office of the dean of boys. The plan, which is reproduced in Figure 1, 
shows a private office for the dean of girls; an outer office, or recep- 
tion room; an office for the secretary to the dean; a retiring room; 
a kitchenette; and a social, or community, room. Various exits from 
the dean’s private office make it possible for a girl to leave the 
office without being subjected to the gaze and speculations of the 
pupils in the reception room. The classroom connected with the 
private office of the dean of girls provides an extra room for group 
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discussions, club meetings, and small parties when the community ~ 
room is in use. The number of adjacent and nearby classrooms offer 
many possibilities for expansion; these can easily be converted into 
pupil offices and committee rooms as need arises. 

A careful study of the plan will, no doubt, provoke questions such 
as the following: (1) Why was the office of the dean of girls put in 
this position instead of “‘to the left of the main entrance”? (2) What 
is the relation of the dean’s office to the principal’s office and to the 
building as a whole? (3) Is the proposed location accessible for all 
the girls? The office of the dean was placed in the position proposed 
because the building will cover such a large area that it seemed ad- 
visable to scatter the offices of the principal, the dean of girls, and 
the dean of boys. Placing the community room in the proposed 
position made it possible to extend the outside wall so that the room 
is about seven feet wider than the average classroom. As to the rela- 
tion of the dean’s office to the principal’s office, it may be said that, 
although greater proximity to the principal’s office may be desirable 
in some cases, it is not essential in this school. With the exception 
of the auditorium, the suite for the dean of girls is in proximity to 
those parts of the building frequented by girls. The cafeteria and the 
library are also close to the dean’s suite, the sewing rooms are direct- 
ly opposite, the cooking rooms are not far away, and the nurse’s 
office and the girls’ rest room adjoin the community room. Conse- 
quently, this end of the building must become a center for girls’ in- 
terests and activities. 

In this arrangement the school officials and the architect adapted 
the plans to meet the local needs and, in a given space, made possible 
the physical equipment for carrying out a social program. Without 
a social laboratory there can be no social program, for the social 
laboratory is to the dean of girls what the chemical laboratory is to 
the chemistry teacher. If buildings are to be built to meet the trends 
of the secondary-school program, then adequate laboratories for fos- 
tering character education and social development must be provid- 
ed. Building for the new curriculum in some such manner as is sug- 
gested in this article should be one of the considerations in the plan- 
ning of high-school buildings. 
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The results of standardized tests and the application of composi- 
tion scales in the schools show that the growth in ability in composi- 
tion is remarkably slow in successive grades. The yearly improve- 
ment on the Hillegas Composition Scale averages about 0.5 of a 
point; the average error made by a moderately-trained rater in scor- 
ing a set of compositions is about the same amount. Two composi- 
tions rated 0.5 of a point apart on the Hillegas scale are so nearly 
alike in general merit that only about sixty-three out of one hundred 
trained judges would agree that one composition is better than the 
other. 

The results of standardized tests are similar. In Charters’ Diag- 
nostic Language Tests, each of which has a total of forty items, the 
average gain from the sixth to the seventh grade is 3.3 points for 
the test on verbs, 3.1 for the test on pronouns, 2.4 for the test known 
as “Miscellaneous A,” and 2.1 for the test known as “‘Miscellaneous 
B.” The average sixth-grade scores for these four tests are 24.3, 
21.4, 16.5, and 27.3. In other words, the average sixth-grade pupil 
learns to recognize and correct during a year’s time only two or three 
out of thirteen to twenty-four errors which he does not recognize or 
is not able to correct at the beginning of the year. In a recent study" 
a gain of 3.8 points was made on Charters’ tests in experimental 
work in sixth-grade classes by the simple device of having the pupils 
read aloud ten times the correct forms of material similar to that in 
the tests. A gain of 3.0 points was made by having the classes repeat 
the correct forms three times and by informing them of the results 
of the tests as a means of motivation. The inevitable conclusion is 
that the learning of English composition could be measurably speed- 
ed up by the simple device of providing more practice than is ordi- 
narily given. It is no idle boast to assert that work in English which 

Percival M. Symonds and Doris Harter Chase, “Practice vs. Motivation,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XX (January, 1929), 19-35. 
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now covers two or three years could be telescoped into one year by 
concentrating the practice during one year. Guided practice is the 
only sure road to improvement. 

That the amount of practice afforded in the average English class 
is small may be simply demonstrated by observing the work in these 
classes. Fifty-four members in a course in the psychology of high- 
school subjects observed the work in as many English classes to de- 
termine the extent of practice in the use of English. The following 
items were noted: the number of pupils in each class, the number of 
words spoken by the teacher, and the number of words spoken by 
the pupils. Counting spoken words is somewhat difficult at first, 
but anyone can quickly master this skill except when listening to 
very rapid speakers. The average number of pupils in a class was 26; 
the average number of words spoken by the pupils, 672; the average 
number of words spoken by the teacher, 988; and the average num- 
ber of words spoken per pupil, 34. During a class period the average 
pupil speaks the equivalent of three and a half sentences. These ob- 
servations concerned only oral English. In certain of the classes writ- 
ten work was done which has not been included in the figures given. 

These results indicate that, in classes in which the old-fashioned 
recitation-lecturing methods are used, the pupils are obtaining a 
modicum of practice. The teachers receive more practice in the use 
of oral English in the English classroom than do all the pupils com- 
bined. This state of affairs exists partly because teachers are not 
aware of the facts and partly because faulty principles of teaching 
are employed. The current theory of teaching lays stress on the 
rules and principles of usage, grammar, rhetoric, and style. It is as- 
sumed that, when pupils read about, and recite on, methods of im- 
proving the quality of speech or writing, they are thereby improving 
their composition. However, psychology teaches that a person 
learns mainly by practicing the precise thing to be learned. Conse- 
quently, progress may be made in the improvement of English in- 
struction by substituting direct practice in the use of the language 
for discussions of how language can be improved. 

The graduate class which made the observations described. also 
contributed suggestions as to how the use of English in the classroom 
could be increased by making suggestions of topics of real impor- 
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TABLE I 


Topics FOR WRITTEN COMPOSITION IN THE TRADITIONAL STYLE RATED ACCORDING TO 
JUDGMENTS OF GRADUATE STUDENTS AS TO THEIR FREQUENCY OF OCCUR- 
RENCE AND THEIR DEGREE OF REALITY FOR H1iGH-ScHooL PUPILS 


Rating on 
Frequency | Rating on 
f Reality 


Occurrence 


1. Description: 
a) What one has seen while traveling 

“‘Guess-who”’ contest 
Describing a vacation 
Character sketch 
Describing a hobby 
Describing a picture 
ration: 
Story of a program heard over the radio 
Story of a game 
Incidents of a vacation or camping trip 
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Imaginary travels 
Travels one desires to take 
Personal incident 
Story told by a picture 
Story told by music 
Folklore of the community 
. Exposition: 
How to study a lesson quickly or effectively 
How to run a checking account in a bank 
How to travel 
apes for a school handbook explaining school 
if 
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What to do in case of a fire 
How to make something (blue print, radio, etc.) . . 
Giving place directions to a stranger 

i) The principle of the radio, gasoline engine, etc.. 

i) Origin of our holidays or customs 

j) Observations of birds, flowers, etc 

k) How to tie a knot 

1) Rules or directions for playing a game 

m) Signals used in football........................ 

n) Information about town and school customs..... . 

o) Facts about civic life 

p~) How to earn money while going to school 

q) How to make the school paper self-supporting. . . . 

r) What happens when one 

s) How to plan a school lunch 

. Essays 
. Argumentation or discussion: 

a) Arguments for or against current social, civic, or na- 
tional issues 

b) Opportunities after graduation 

c) Criticism of a motion picture 

d) Criticism of school procedure 

e) Criticism of school marks 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Bating on 
requency ating on 
Topic Reality 


Occurrence 


5. Argumentation or discussion :—Continued 

f) Criticism of point system in extra-curriculum ac- 
3-93 
5.98 
6.95 
4.98 
6.15 
3-89 
3-47 
1.97 


g) Criticism of assembly program 

h) Reaction to a school subject 

4) Choice of an occupation 

j) Moral issues 

k) Honesty in examinations 

1) Defending a candidate in a school election........ 
m) Why men join the navy or a similar topic 
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tance for young people to write or talk about. The writer has supple- 
mented these suggestions by reference to several textbooks in Eng- 
lish composition and has incorporated them in the lists given in 
Tables I, II, and III. The lists contain nothing new or startling, and 
the topics are all being used by superior English teachers throughout 
the country. Nevertheless, a single list of all the possibilities for ex- 
pression is valuable for study and comparison. 

A similar list has been compiled by Johnson and should be in- 
spected in connection with the present list. Johnson asked 208 
Freshmen women in college to record “the activities in their own 
experience in the performance of which they needed to practice the 
art of English composition, either oral or written.’”* This method 
yielded a list of the activities and the frequency of occurrence of 
each, which aided in their evaluation. Johnson names the following 
nine “functional centers” or major types of English expression: (1) 
letters; (2) conversation; (3) group discussion; (4) formal discus- 
sion; (5) reports; (6) personal memorandums; (7) talks on special 
occasions; (8) directions, instructions, and explanations; and (9) 
story-telling. 

The list given in this article was submitted for evaluation to an- 
other graduate class in the psychology of high-school subjects. The 
directions given to the class to guide their ratings were as follows: 

In the accompanying mimeographed bulletin is a list of topics for writing 
and speaking which may be used in the English class in school. You are asked 


* Roy Ivan Johnson, English Expression: A Study in Curriculum-building, p. 16. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1926. 
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TABLE II 


Topics FOR MISCELLANEOUS ForMS OF WRITING RATED ACCORDING TO JUDGMENTS 
OF GRADUATE STUDENTS AS TO THEIR FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE AND 
Tuer DEGREE OF REALITY FOR HicH-ScHooLt PurPits 


Rating on 
and Rating on 


Reality 
Occurrence 


. Drama: 

a) Scene for a play 

b) Short play for assembly program 
. Scenario for a motion picture 
. Scenario for a pageant 


.21 
.24 
.66 
35 
17 
25 
.05 
60 
21 
.06 
07 


a) Book report 

b) Review of a motion picture or play............. 

c) Report of a lecture 

d) Laboratory report 

e) Report of a field trip 

f) Report of facilities for class trip or excursion... . 
(1) Traveling arrangements 
(2) Equipment 

g) Curriculums in the school 

h) Report on a magazine to be selected for class read- 
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. Scrapbook 
. A diary 
a) Comment on books, school activities, current 
events, people, etc 
. Notebooks in other subjects 
. Friendly letters: 
a) Steamer letter 
b) To absent teacher, classmate, or friend 
c) To a former teacher 
d) Describing one’s travels or vacation 
. Social letters: 
a) Invitations 
(1) To parents to attend school function........ 
(2) To another class 
(3) To classmates to attend class party 
(4) To meeting of parent-teachers’ association. . . 
Accepting an invitation 
Refusing an invitation 
Letter of congratulation 
Letter of regret or condolence 
) Acknowledgment of kindness 
g) Letter accompanying a gift 
h) Note of introduction 
. Business letters: 
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(1) Supplies 
(2) Samples 
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TABLE IIl—Continued 


Rating on f 
Frequency | Rating on| © 
Topic of Reality — 


Occurrence 


12. Business letters:—Continued 
(3) College catalogues 79 
(4) Travel booklets 75 
b) Letters of application 64 
(1) Letter asking for employment 
c) Letter of recommendation 
d) Miscellaneous business letters 
(1) Form letters for the principal’s office 
(2) To author asking permission to quote copy- 
righted material 
(3) To postmaster asking to have mail forwarded 
(4) To magazine giving change of address 
(5) To a hotel inquiring about rooms 
(6) To a firm calling attention to an error in fill- 
ing an order 
(7) To an insurance company asking for adjust- 
ment of a claim 
(8) Toa railroad agent asking for rates and terms 
. Miscellaneous letters: 
a) To a newspaper editor expressing opinion on a 
public issue 
To a travel agency for information 
To the mayor in petition for a new ball field, etc. . 
To Congress asking action for or against a bill. . 
To principal expressing opinion for or against a 
school or class project 
Excuse for absence or tardiness to be signed by 
parents 
To a prominent person requesting him to speak for 
club or assembly program 
h) To school board requesting a change in holidays. . 
4) To Walter Damrosch and R. C. A. expressing ap- 
preciation for radio concerts 
j) To organizations for information concerning prob- 
lems discussed in the civics class 
k) To directors of organizations to arrange visits to 
museums, art galleries, factories, etc 
1) To transportation company to arrange sight-see- 
ing trip 
m) bo an author disagreeing with his thesis or general 
idea 
n) To a class in a foreign country describing an in- 
dustry, methods of living, etc 
o) To a friend or employer asking permission to use 
name as a reference 
p) To principal asking a favor, such as the use of a 
room for a club 
q) To counselor asking advice as to choice of college 
or vocation 
r) To another school challenging a ball team 
s) Petition to be relieved of some school requirement 
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3.11 
3-15 2.39 
2.69 2.34 
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3.85 5-04 
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TABLE Il—Continued 


Rating on Be 
. Frequency ting on 
Topic f Reality 


Occurrence 


. Miscellaneous letters:—Continued 
t) To a college registrar asking about entrance re- 
quirements 
u) Accepting or declining an office in the school. . 
v) To an owner of property asking permission to 


. Biographical sketches 
a) Autobiographical sketch 

. Class or school paper, magazine, annual, or yearbook 
a) Editorial 


) News item. . 
Essay 


Review of play, book, or picture 
Interview 
Cutting or expanding 
. School handbook: 
a) History of school, information concerning faculty, 
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etc. 
b) School rules and regulations 
c) Curriculum 
d) Athletics 
e) Outstanding events 
. Local papers: 
a) News items of school 
b) Advertisements 
. Special — 
a) Art boo 
Guidebook of community 
7 Description of city 
d) Journal of important local happenings 
Nature observations 
Annotated list of motion pictures 
Games for neighborhood 
Digest of good books 
Report of a class visit 
Occupations and local vocational opportunities. . 
k) Descriptions of paintings 
l) Book of homes 
m) Book of nations 
n) Book of living people of importance 
0) Book of inventions 
. Talks (to be written before delivery): 
a) Radio program 
b) capa (good speech, clean-up, fire prevention, 
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TABLE II—Continued 


on 
. requency | Rating on 
Topic of Reality 


Occurrence 


22. Talks (to be written before delivery) :—Continued 

c) Story to be told in hospital (children’s story, 

d) Assembly talk 

e) Talk for extra-curriculum activity 

. Debating notes or outlines for debates 
. Miscellaneous writing: 

a) Minutes of meetings (class, athletic association, 
home room, and council) 
School song or cheer 
Cooking recipe 
Constitution for a club or organization 
Index of the contents of a drawer or cabinet 
Digest of newspaper or magazine article 
Transcribing notes 
Reproducing what has been read 
Advertisement for well-known product 
Report of questionnaire circulated among pupils 
or residents of town on live school or civic issue. . 

k) A petition 

1) A resolution 
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to assist in evaluating this list by giving your judgment as to the frequency of 
occurrence and the reality of these topics. 

In the column headed “Frequency” write the number o, 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 to 
indicate the frequency with which this topic would come up outside the English 
classroom. For instance, how often does a boy or girl in the average ninth-grade 
class have to write a letter of application for employment? Write 5 if the event 
happens several times a day, 4 if the event happens about once a day, 3 if the 
event happens about once a week, 2 if the event happens about once a month, 1 
if the event happens about once a year, and o if the event never happens outside 
the English classroom. 

In the column headed “Reality” write the number 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 to indicate 
the reality these topics would have for the average ninth-grade boy or girl if the 
situation could be made to arise in the schoolroom. For instance, how real can 
the writing of a pageant scenario be made for the average boy or girl? Write 5 if 
it would be intensely interesting, gripping, enthralling; 4 if it would arouse con- 
siderable enthusiasm; 3 if it would be a task which would be done willingly and 
with a realization of its importance and reality but one for which there would 
be no marked enthusiasm; 2 if it would be a topic for which there would be luke- 
warm acceptance or mere tolerance as a part of the school routine; 1 if it would 
be a topic written about with reluctance or even aversion as something so arti- 
ficial and far removed from reality as to have little meaning for the pupils. 

Please fill in a rating for every item. Go through all the items, giving first 
your ratings for frequency, and then go back and give your ratings for reality. 
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TABLE III 
Topics FOR ORAL COMPOSITION IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM RATED ACCORDING TO 
JUDGMENTS OF GRADUATE STUDENTS AS TO THEIR FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 
AND THEIR DEGREE OF REALITY FOR HicH-ScHoor PuPits 


Rating on 

Frequency | Rating on 
of Reality 

Occurrence 


. Radio talks 
. Telling a joke 55 .44 
. Telling an anecdote .09 84 
. Giving directions: 
a) How to reach a certain place QI 
b) How to make or do something 73 
Retelling: 
a) Lecture or discussion 
b) Newspaper article 
c) Incident in history 
. Campaign speech 
. Dramatization: 
a) Give one-act play in class 
b) Personify characters in novel read 
c) Reproduce scenes from reading 
. Testifying on witness stand 
. Reports, discussion, or criticism of— 
a) Book 
(1) Characters 
(2) Scenes 
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Newspaper 
) Biography 
j) Historical character 

. Criticizing reports 
. Conversing 
. Giving dictation 
. Telephoning 
. Challenging and defending statements in a courteous 
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. Oral reading 

. Announcements 

. Introductions 

. Presentation speech 

. Nomination speech 

. Selling talk 

. Valedictory address 

. Interviewing 

. Acting as toastmaster 

. Discussing matters of common interest in a group... 
. Making report before a club 
. Parliamentary procedure 

. Conducting a meeting 
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23 0.56 .67 .50 
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26 1.16 -39 77 
27 1.07 -59 -77 
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Forty-five members of the class made ratings on the two scales 
for frequency of occurrence and reality. These ratings" have been 


TABLE IV 


TEN Topics FOR WRITTEN AND ORAL COMPOSITION IN THE ENGLISH CLASSROOM GIVEN 
HicHest INDEXES OF IMPORTANCE BY RATINGS OF GRADUATE STUDENTS AS TO 
THEIR FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE AND THEIR DEGREE OF REALITY FOR HIGH- 


ScHOOL PuPits 


Rating on 

Frequency | Rating on 
Reality 

Occurrence 


Narration of personal incident 

Narration of a program heard over the radio 

Criticism of school procedure 

Criticism of a motion picture 

Narration of story of a game 

Criticism of school marks 

Reaction to a‘school subject 

Comment on books, school activities, current events, 
people, etc., in diary form 

Directions for making something 

Description of a hobby 


Telling a joke 

Conversing 

Discussing matters of common interest in a group 
Telephoning 

Telling an anecdote 

Challenging and defending statements in a courteous 


Report of a motion picture 

Giving directions how to make or do something 
Explaining difficult problems to the pupils 
Giving directions how to reach a certain place 


Written Composition 


Oral Compositi 


4.44 
3.5% 
3.64 
3.42 
3.84 


3.58 
4.05 
3.92 
3-14 
2.87 


8.35 


averaged and are included in the tables in this article. The average 
rating for frequency of occurrence and the average rating for reality 


t The reliability of the means of the ratings for frequency of occurrence was com- 
puted for four items and found to be .240, .150, .160, and .165, the average being .179. 
The reliability of the means of the same four items for reality was found to be .146, 
-149, .160, and .166, or an average of .155. The typical standard error of the difference 
between two means in the study is .24. This figure signifies that differences of .1, .2, .3, 
or .4 between items cannot be considered significant, Differences between the ratings 


cannot be considered significant unless they exceed .7. 


a Index of 
Topic Impor- 
tance 
2.82 3.60 10.15 
2.40 3.71 8.90 
2.09 3.86 8.07 
2.%3 3.69 7.86 
2.00 7.46 
2.04 3.62 7.38 
3.83 6.95 
2.02 3.30 6.67 
3.48 6.65 
1.82 9.56 6.46 
3-55 15.76 
3.80 13.34 
3.60 13.10 
2.9% 12.69 
3.09 11.87 
9.44 
8.79 
8.45 
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were multiplied together to give an index of the importance of the 
item in the work of the English class in composition. In order to 
receive a high index of importance, an item must be one which was 
judged to occur frequently in the normal life of adolescent boys and 
girls and one which was judged to have reality for them in the class- 
room. Table IV shows the ten items which were given the highest 
importance values in written composition and in oral composition. 
Tables I and II give topics for written composition. While the items 
in these two tables were selected with writing primarily in mind, 
a great many of the topics are applicable to speaking as well. In 
Table III a list of topics suitable for oral composition is given. 


DISHONESTY IN OBJECTIVE TESTS 


C. CRAWFORD 
University of Southern California 


One objection to objective tests which is sometimes raised is that 
it is easy for pupils to copy the papers of other pupils and difficult 
for the teacher to determine whether copying has occurred. The 
purpose of this article is to show how dishonesty in objective tests 
can be detected and to present methods of dealing with cases of 
cheating which come up. For convenience the material is arranged 
under six main heads; each classification representing a definite 
difficulty. 

How to know which papers to suspect.—The first problem involved 
is how to identify the papers which need unusually careful scrutiny. 
Five suggestions may be offered for the solution of this difficulty. 

1. Observe any irregularities that take place during the examina- 
tion. If the teacher sees a person copying another person’s paper 
or sees two persons acting in a suspicious manner, he can simply 
make a note of the fact and examine the papers at a later time. 
This plan will frequently save the teacher embarrassment and make 
it unnecessary to create a scene at the time because the teacher may 
be assured that the evidence in the papers will later shed sufficient 
light on the case. 

2. Compare the papers of pupils who sat near each other. A plan 
involving some labor and yet possessing feasibility is to arrange the 
papers in the order of the seating of the pupils and to spend a half- 
hour in examining the papers to see whether there is evidence of 
collusion in the answers of pupils who sat in the same part of the 
room. Ordinarily this procedure would not be necessary, but it 
might be entirely justifiable in the case of a class in which cheating 
had been a serious and frequent problem. 

3. Compare the papers of pupils who have nearly the same score. 
After having studied the papers when arranged according to the 
seating in the room, the teacher can rearrange the papers according 
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to size of score and compare those with similar scores. Although 
this plan also takes some time, it would be justified in a class in 
which cheating was a serious problem. 

4. After a test has been completed, rearrange the seating of the 
pupils so that anyone who previously copied another person’s paper 
will not be able to copy the same person’s paper a second time. Give 
the test again, and compare the first and second papers of each 
pupil. An honest pupil will respond in much the same way the 
second time as the first, while a pupil who copied will not be able to 
repeat his previous answers. 

5. Induce the pupils to report irregularities that occur. It is 
entirely possible to enlist the support of the pupils in the enforce- 
ment of honesty in examinations so that the better element in the 
class will co-operate in the enforcement of good citizenship in the 
classroom. 

How to induce pupils to take responsibility for honesty in examina- 
tions.—Some methods which have been found to be helpful in en- 
listing the support of pupils in the enforcement of honesty at ex- 
amination time are as follows: 


1. Explain that marks are assigned on the basis of rank in the 
class. Show the pupils the scheme by which the papers are scored 
and by which the ranks are determined for the assignment of letter 
marks. 


2. Show the social nature of cheating. When they realize that 
marks are assigned according to rank in the class, the pupils easily 
comprehend the nature of cheating because they can readily see 
that any person who secures a higher mark than he deserves does 
so by crowding back one rank all pupils in the group who rank below 
him. This point of view makes it clear that cheating is an offense 
against the other members of the group rather than a matter in 
which only the teacher and the pupils who cheat are concerned. 

3. Show the pupils that it is their duty to report cheaters, not 
for the sake of self-protection, but for the protection of the other 
members of the class. Occasionally a pupil will say that he is willing 
to be mistreated by a cheater and that he will not make a complaint 
because he is broad-minded and unselfish and will let himself be 
imposed upon. Such a pupil, however, may often be appealed to if 
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he is shown that he is not protecting himself only by reporting a 
dishonest individual but that he is protecting the other members 
of the class against whom the culprit is committing an offense. 

4. Tell the class that honesty is their problem rather than the 
teacher’s problem. Show them that, if they do nothing to enforce 
honesty, examinations may degenerate into cheating contests in 
which the highest marks will be given to the best cheaters. Usually 
a class will respond to a challenge of this kind in a whole-hearted way. 

5. Assure the pupils that their personal testimony will not be 
needed in order to convict suspected persons. Tell them that evi- 
dence in the papers will be sufficient to deal with the cases and that 
a pupil who reports any irregularity which he has observed will not 
be required to give individual testimony. Many pupils will be glad 
to co-operate if they are thus assured that they will be free from the 
embarrassment of having their names involved in the situation. 

6. Assure the pupils that innocent persons who are suspected 
and reported will be exonerated by evidence in the papers. Some- 
times a pupil thinks that there is cheating in a certain place in the 
room but, not being absolutely certain, hesitates to make a report. 
He feels that, if he reports an innocent person, he does a gross in- 
justice to the pupil reported. However, when he is assured that, if 
the papers reveal no evidences of collusion, the suspected persons 
will be considered innocent, the individual pupil is more inclined to 
co-operate and report suspicious circumstances for further investi- 
gation. 

The writer has found that the methods described are effective 
and that, when pupils are appealed to in the manner described, they 
will report dishonesty in examinations. 

How to know whether there has been copying on a pair of suspected 
papers.—A very definite statistical technique for determining wheth- 
er there has been copying has been devised and reported by various 
writers. The principle of the technique is to establish the presence 
or absence of collusion on the basis of the percentage of identical 
errors. The steps in this method are as follows: (1) Count the 
total number of errors in the two suspected papers. (2) Count the 
number of errors in the two papers that are in pairs or are identical. 
(3) Find the percentage of identical errors by dividing the number 
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of paired errors by the total number of errors of all kinds in the two 
papers. (4) Find the percentage of identical errors for a number of 
other papers chosen at random from the class group or for a number 
of papers from different parts of the room. (5) See how the suspected 
pair of papers compares with the pairs chosen from the rest of the 
class. (6) If desired, use statistical techniques to determine whether 
the suspected pair of papers is significantly different from the other 
pairs chosen from the room. 

This procedure may be illustrated with respect to a definite case. 
It was reported that a pupil had copied her neighbor’s paper. 
Examination of the papers revealed a total of thirty-six errors in the 
two papers, thirty-two, or 89 per cent, of which were paired or iden- 
tical errors. Sixteen pairs of papers chosen at random from the class 
revealed that the identical errors averaged 43.4 per cent, the small- 
est percentage being 14 and the largest, 60. The standard deviation 
of these percentages was found to be 8.8, and the one case in which 
the percentage of identical errors was 89 was thus found to be 5.2 
standard deviations away from the mean percentage of identical 
errors found in the rest of the group. According to the laws of 
probability, the chances that a pair of papers would deviate from 
the average to such an extent would be something less than one in 
three or four million. It was obvious, therefore, that cheating had 
occurred. When the pupils were faced with this evidence, they 
confessed. 

Another case might be mentioned to illustrate a slightly different 
complication. A pair of papers revealed a percentage of identical 
errors of 94. The two pupils concerned claimed that they studied 
together in all their work and that this fact accounted for the high 
percentage of agreement in their responses. However, when they 
were offered the privilege of taking a second test in order to deter- 
mine whether they could come as close in their responses another 
time, they admitted their dishonesty. 

How to know which is the original and which is the copy.—A 
technique similar to that already described may be used to deter- 
mine the pupil who did the copying and the pupil whose paper was 
copied. The method of securing this information is as follows: 
(1) Give each suspected person the same test a second time under 
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comparable circumstances. (2) Compare the first and second per- 
formances of each of the persons as to the percentage of identical 
responses. (3) Treat as the original the person who gives the same 
answers the second time that he did the first, and treat as the 
copyist the one whose second performance varies noticeably from 
his first. (4) Supplement this evidence by any differences in previ- 
ous records or marks on other examinations and by any differences 
in the appearances of the two papers, as, for instance, the number 
of erasures or changes of answer. 

A case will also illustrate this procedure. A pair of papers was 
being investigated and showed identical errors of 90 per cent. Both 
pupils were given the test a second time, and on the second test 
96 per cent of the answers of one pupil revealed agreement with his 
responses on the previous trial. Seventy-four per cent of the an- 
swers of the other pupil revealed agreement with the first responses. 
It was, therefore, obvious that the first person had taken his own 
test and that the second pupil had copied the first person’s paper. 
This conclusion was verified by the fact that the first person had 
received a mark of A in every test in the course up to that time 
and that the second person’s record showed an average between 
C and D, as well as a number of irregularities in attendance. 

How to get confessions from guilty pupils.—As a general rule, pupils 
who have cheated on a test can be induced to confess their wrong- 
doing if they are properly approached. The following are some 
suggestions for accomplishing this purpose. (1) Give each person 
the test a second time before discussing the case at all. (2) Do not 
tell the pupils the basis for any suspicion that attaches to their 
papers, but allow them to guess whether they have been reported 
by others or discovered by the teacher. (3) Talk to each person 
separately without giving the two a chance to confer. (4) Explain 
the statistical technique that is used in analyzing the papers, and 
explain the nature of the statistical evidence. Even though the 
pupils are not sufficiently trained in statistics to be able to under- 
stand the technique perfectly, they are likely to conclude that the 
teacher has some form of “magic” which makes it impossible for 
them to deceive him. (5) In case a pupil persists in denying his 
guilt, use the “waiting cure.” Let him go home and think about it 
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over night and wonder what is going to happen to him. Do not 
tell him anything about the disposition of his case. Let him be un- 
happy in trying to live with himself until he begins to suffer a mental 
and emotional fatigue so that he prefers a confession to a continua- 
tion of the worry. 

How to determine the guilt or innocence of the person whose paper was 
copied.—The most difficult of the problems involved is to determine 
whether the person whose paper was copied was dishonest, yet it is 
not entirely impossible to decide this point. Some suggestions 
follow. 

1. Judge by the nature of the original evidence. Often suspicion 
is aroused by some act on the part of two pupils which clearly indi- 
cates a spirit of co-operation between them; thus, one person may 
contrive to place his paper in a position for the other to copy, or he 
may give a signal to his partner, or in other ways he may show his 
willingness to have his paper copied. 

2. In talking to suspected pupils, talk to each as if he were 
thought to be the one who copied the other’s paper. Get all the 
evidence possible as a result of this approach, and then turn the 
conversation, telling the person whose paper was copied that you 
know his was the original, and observe his reaction to this news. 

3. Find out the extent of the acquaintance or friendship between 
the two suspected persons. A thief is not so likely to steal from his 
closest friend as from a stranger. If the two pupils are close friends 
or roommates, it is likely that they co-operated. If they are stran- 
gers, it is likely to have been a case of theft in which one pupil was 
the victim of an inconsiderate neighbor. 

4. Avoid the mistake of being too certain of the guilt or innocence 
of the person whose paper was copied. Suspected persons are often 
so self-conscious that they act guilty even when they are innocent. 


UNIT ORGANIZATION VERSUS CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION IN TEACHING 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


THOMAS M. DEAM 
Joliet Township High School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois 


The testing and measuring feature of the supervisory program 
carried on in the classes in the history and social-science department 
of the Joliet Township High School and Junior College gave rise to 
a discussion about effective methods of organizing the subject mat- 
ter. The laboratory, or workroom, of the department contains syl- 
labuses for each of the courses. Both American history and world- 
history have two sets of syllabuses; one set in each course provides 
for unit organization of the subject matter and one set for chronolog- 
ical organization. In an effort to determine which is the better 
arrangement—the unit organization or the chronological organiza- 
tion—experiments were set up in both these courses. This article 
gives arf account of the experiment in American history. 

For a number of years American history has been given for one 
semester in the Senior year of the high school. In the first semester 
of the school year 1929-30 seven large classes were formed for this 
course. Two of these classes, which were taught by one teacher, were 
used for the experiment in American history. In one class a unit or- 
ganization of subject matter (a coherent organization of subject 
matter about some significant event or general movement) was fol- 
lowed. In the other class the subject matter was taken up in chrono- 
logical order. 

The abilities and personal traits of the pupils in the two classes 
used in the experiment were only loosely matched. The median per- 
centile rank on the Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Advanced Ex- 
amination, Form A, for both groups was 87.4. The range of ability 
represented by the pupils in the group using the unit organization 
was from 6.9 to 99.43. The range of ability represented in the group 
using the chronological order was from 16 to 99.65. The middle 50 
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per cent of the unit-organization group included pupils whose per- 
centile ranks were between 72 and 92.7, while in the chronological- 
organization group the middle 50 per cent included pupils with abili- 
ties ranking from 66 to 95.7. The unit-organization group had nine- 
teen boys and fourteen girls, and the chronological-organization 
group had seven boys and twenty-six girls. The median age of the 
pupils in the two groups was practically the same. While the classes 
were matched in numbers, in median age, and in median mental 
ability, the individual pupils were not paired as to mental ability 
and personal traits. 

Two tests were used in measuring the achievements of the pupils. 
The Manual of Directions of the Columbia Research Bureau Ameri- 
can History Test—by Carman, Barrows, and Wood—states that the 
test is “designed to be representative of the various aspects of Amer- 
ican history which are approved by the best available authorities. 
The questions all demand a thorough and wide grounding in the 
facts of history, but a large proportion of them also require reason- 
ing ability and discriminating judgment.” The Joliet American- 
history test, worked out by two teachers in the department in the 
local high school, is a comprehensive examination of the new type 
designed to measure the efficiency of instruction and the attainment 
of pupils in the one-semester American-history course in the Joliet 
Township High School. The test is general and is not intended to 
favor any particular type of organization of subject matter. No at- 
tempt has been made to standardize this test. 

Form A of the Columbia Research Bureau American History Test 
was given at the beginning of the semester, and Form B of the same 
test was given during the last week of the semester. As there is only 
one form of the Joliet American-history test, it was necessary to use 
at the end of the semester the same examination that was used at the 
beginning. 

The teacher of the two experimental American-history classes at- 
tempted to throw the same enthusiasm into the teaching in both 
classes. However, she felt discouraged at times. While the teacher’s 
sympathies were, perhaps, with the unit organization of material, 
inasmuch as she had worked out a syllabus for the unit plan, she 
found the attitude of the pupils in, the chronological-organization 
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group much more pleasing than the attitude of the pupils in the unit- 
organization group. The personnel of the two groups may have had 
something to do with their attitude. The pupils in the chronological- 
organization group, a large percentage of whom were girls, were 
more docile and, apparently, had a better social attitude. The unit- 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON COLUMBIA RESEARCH BuREAU AMERICAN History TEST 
oF Pupits In Two AMERICAN-History Ciasses Usinc UNIT ORGANIZATION 
AND CHRONOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT MATTER 


Crass Ustnc Unit Crass Ustnc CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION ORGANIZATION 
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43-4 82.5 | 47.2 


organization group had a much larger percentage of boys; and, while 
not obstreperous, they were certainly harder to manage. 

Much to the surprise of the teacher, the scores obtained in the 
Columbia Research Bureau American History Test, which are given 
in Table I, showed that the class taught by the unit plan made the 
greater gain. The scattering distribution of the final scores in both 
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classes in this test may be explained by the fact that the Columbia 
Research Bureau test is designed to cover a more comprehensive 
course than can be given in one semester. Some of the material cov- 
ered by the test was not taught to either class. 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON JOLIET AMERICAN-HistorY TEST OF PuPILs IN Two 
AMERICAN-HisTory CLASsEs UsinG UNIT ORGANIZATION AND 
CHRONOLOGICAL ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT MATTER 


Crass Usinc UNIT Crass UsInc CHRONOLOGICAL 
ORGANIZATION ORGANIZATION 


~ Final Test ry Final Test 
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OW 
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26.9 44.7 27.3 46.4 


The results of the experiment judged from the scores obtained by 
the use of the Joliet American-history test, which are given in Table 
II, came more nearly agreeing with the opinion of the teacher as this 
test showed that a slightly larger gain was made by the chronologi- 
cal-organization group. But twenty-seven pupils in the unit-organ- 
ization group and thirty-two pupils in the chronological-organization 
group took the Joliet test. What the results would have been had 
every pupil who took the Columbia Research Bureau test taken the 
Joliet test cannot be said. The chances are that the results would 
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have been different because five of the six pupils in the unit-organ- 
ization group who did not take the Joliet test made more than the 
average improvement on the Columbia Research Bureau test. The 
probability is that these five pupils in the unit-organization group 
would have shown similar improvement on the Joliet test, and thus 
the results would have been favorable to that group. If this supposi- 
tion is correct, it would seem that the unit-organization group made 
the greater improvement. 

In view of the results obtained in this experiment, the whole study 
is to be regarded as inconclusive. In fact, the results on the two tests 
are contradictory. Statistically, the difference in the achievements 
of the pupils in the two classes as recorded by either test is insig- 
nificant; but the fact that, before the final test was given, the teach- 
er was positive in her own mind that the chronological-organization 
group had done better work, in spite of her prejudices in favor of the 
unit organization, is of some moment. It would seem that the teach- 
er mistook class decorum and attitude for achievement in history. 


Cducational Wiritings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Problems for psychological study.—Invariably those who teach courses in edu- 
cation in colleges and universities are greatly concerned about the practical 
application of the content of their courses. They frequently ponder over the 
question whether their instruction is effective in changing and improving current 
educational practices. Reorganization of content and modification of methods 
of instruction are often arranged in the hope that prospective teachers will be 
trained more efficiently in dealing with problems that are likely to arise in actual 
situations. Any effort, therefore, that is made to supply instructional material 
applicable to real situations is a welcome supplement to the materials already 
available for courses in education. Such an attempt appeared in 1927 when 
Watson and Spence published their Sketches in and out of School, in which con- 
crete cases derived from educational situations were presented to stimulate 
students of educational psychology to make practical applications of psychologi- 
cal principles. These authors have revised and expanded their original contribu- 
tion into a decidedly valuable syllabus." 

In the Preface of the revision the following explanation appears for this 
radical departure from the standard works in educational psychology: “This 
syllabus is an endeavor to practice what educational psychology preaches. It 
applies in the educational-psychology course the principle that material should 
be learned in the form in which it is to be used” (p. v). Among the many helpful 
suggestions that the authors submit in the Introduction is the wholesome com- 
ment that “whenever it is possible to substitute concrete living situations with 
which some members of the class are immediately concerned, this should be 
done” (p. 3). 

Throughout the book illustrative materials are presented relating to 166 
problems of different types arising out of situations in the preschool, elementary 
school, secondary school, college and university, and everyday life. Following 
each problem are a number of questions designed to stimulate thinking and a 
search for actual evidence which may be used in determining the proper solution 
to the problem. The problems are grouped under the following eighteen chapter 
headings in the order named: “Studying,” “Measurement,” “General Method,” 
“Among Curricula,” “Special Methods,” “Extra-curricular Activities,” “Char- 


* Goodwin Watson and Ralph B. Spence, Educational Problems for Psychological 
Study. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xii+352. $1.80. 
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acter Training,” “Delinquency and Crime,” “Problems of Administration,” 
“Problems of Intellectual Adjustment,” “Vocational Psychology,” “Causes of 
Individual Differences,” “Emotional Conditioning,” “Abnormal Psychology,” 
“Adult Education,” “Social Attitudes,” “Group and Community Relation- 
ships,” and “Selection and Measurement of Teachers.” The enumeration of 
these chapter titles brings into relief the wide variety of problems that are con- 
sidered. It is also evident that there is no particular continuity from one chap- 
ter to the next. Any other arrangement of chapters would have been just as sat- 
isfactory, but the present arrangement is in no way objectionable if one keeps 
in mind the purpose of the book. A case is to be read by the student; then he is 
to lay the book aside while he collects evidence. After he has a tenable solution 
for the problem which that particular case presents, he goes on to another. 

The book in its present form is well suited to the mature student—particu- 
larly the graduate student who is accustomed to search the literature for evi- 
dence. Perhaps with the companion volume, A Handbook of Evidence in Edu- 
cational Psychology, which the authors promise, this syllabus will become more 
useful to the neophyte in educational psychology. For such a student the volume 
would undoubtedly be enhanced by an illustration of the manner in which 
evidence must be evaluated before it can be accepted in the solution of problems. 

Chapter xix of the book is concerned with eighteen questions of general 
psychological interest. The questions are stated, and immediately following 
each is a list of references. Chapter xx directs the student’s thinking to an 
evaluation of that which he has studied. Each chapter is replete with biblio- 
graphical references. 

The Appendix includes a six-page overview of psychological principles ap- 
plicable to educational problems under the title “The ABC of Educational 
Psychology”; an enumeration of thirty-five principles of mental hygiene; thirty- 
eight suggestions for leading effective group thinking; forty suggestions for 
counseling; and sample questions on educational psychology. 

Although the Table of Contents is very complete, an index might have made 
the volume more useful as a reference book for educational problems. 

Without question, this contribution of the authors is significant, for it em- 
phasizes the practical aspects of educational psychology—a subject which in the 
past has too often been presented abstractly and theoretically. 


ALVIN C. EurRICcH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Psychology and education.—The disappearance of such terms as “conscious,” 
“instinct,” and “percept”? and the appearance of “growth,” “behavior,”’ “ad- 
justment,” “motivation,” “guidance,” and “personality” in the chapter titles 
give a clue to the shift in point of view and content of the enlarged and revised 
edition of Gates’s textbook in educational psychology.* 


t Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930 (revised). Pp. xvi+612. $2.25. 
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While the revised edition follows a plan similar to that of the volume pub- 
lished in 1923, certain notable changes have been made. The amount of space 
devoted to discussion of neurological material has been reduced, and this fact 
increases the value of the book in institutions where students have covered the 
field in their prerequisite work. The meager treatment of statistical methods 
in the earlier book has been practically eliminated in the revision as a part of a 
general attempt to reduce the elements that are primarily of academic interest. 
The recent interest in the fields of child development and mental hygiene are 
reflected in the enlargement of the treatment of problems of growth and per- 
sonality. Gestalt and the conditioned response are included in the new material 
on learning. However, the author has preferred to incorporate the material 
from studies of conditioning into what he believes to be a more inclusive method 
of explanation. In addition to Thorndike’s laws of learning, Gates emphasizes 
the practical educational significance of simultaneous stimulation. 

The author has succeeded in writing a book with fidelity to the scientific 
facts available in researches, and he has, at the same time, couched his discus- 
sion in a readable style with a minimum of the incumbering details which are 
frequently resented by beginning or occasional students in a field. This re- 
sult has been accomplished by a limited use of tabular data, by an avoidance 
of statistical terms, and by placing reliance on narrative accounts and graphic 
presentation. The book should find a wide use as a textbook in beginning edu- 
cational psychology and as a book of stimulating reading for workers in service. 


WILLARD C. OLSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The effect on pupils of a knowledge of their intelligence levels —The widely-held 
belief that dire results follow if a person is told his intelligence-test score has 
been shown by the recent efforts of Clinton M. Allen to be unfounded.? His 
evidence was gained from the fields of opinion, practical-testing experience, and 
experimentation. 

The study shows that city superintendents and directors of city test or 
research bureaus do not favor giving out the test results to pupils. They evi- 
dently vision calls from irate parents whose children’s scores are not high. 
However, 95 per cent of the pupils learn to which section—X, Y, or Z—they 
belong. Twelve college psychological examiners or directors, on the other hand, 
voted for, and one against, giving out results. The parents questioned in this 
study regard the tests in about the same light as they regard other school ex- 
aminations. Former college students who have previously taken tests reported 
either that they are indifferent to the results or that they gain slight benefits 
from a knowledge of their scores. 

Experimentation showed that among high-school pupils and college students 

* Clinton M. Allen, Some Effects Produced in an Individual by Knowledge of His Own 
Intellectual Level. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 401. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. 98. 
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no statistically reliable effects are discernible on a second test score as a result 
of being told the initial test score. 

In order to test the question thoroughly, three college students in the lowest 
quarter were falsely told that their scores were in the top quarter; on a retest 
only one managed to change his quarter, and he only to second quarter from 
the bottom. One student in the control group, who were told their true stand- 
ings, did the same. Three students in the top quarter were falsely told that 
their scores were in the lowest quarter; on the retest all again scored in the top 
quarter. All three control students in the top quarter, who were told their 
correct scores, had scores in the top quarter on the retest. 

With the appearance of this volume the protagonists of the practice of with- 
holding intelligence scores from pupils and students are put on the defensive 
to as great an extent as is the doctor who, while there is still chance for improve- 
ment, deliberately withholds from a patient a knowledge of his physical con- 
dition. 

HERBERT A. Toops 


STATE UNIVERSITY 


A textbook in world-geography.—A recent textbook! describes in a colorful 
manner “The Narrow World of the Europeans before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion”; traces some major aspects of the colonial expansion of Britain, France, 
and Germany; and points out significant changes that have taken place in these 
countries and in Russia, China, Japan, Argentina, Brazil, and Chile since that 
revolution. The theme of the book is the development and spread of industrial- 
ism. 

It is without doubt desirable to give pupils in secondary schools an initial 
understanding of marked changes in the world which have followed in the wake 
of European expansion. If the author had seen the relation which this theme 
bears to the education of American youth, had presented it for what it is—the 
history of one aspect of recent world development—and had avoided numerous 
inaccurate statements which inevitably will work great harm, he might have 
made a worthy contribution to the modern curriculum. In presenting the story 
as “A Textbook in World Geography with Historical Backgrounds,” he reveals 
lack of understanding concerning the character of his theme, concerning the 
nature of modern geography, and concerning the functioning of unit organiza- 
tion in helping to prepare young citizens to solve the practical problems which 
they are to confront in a highly organized society. 

In order to cope satisfactorily with everyday problems, a person needs to 
gain understandings of many types. An understanding of the evolution of in- 
dustrialism, as has been pointed out, is among those which are of value. How- 
ever, it is just as important, or even more important, that he secure accurate 

* Harold Rugg, Changing Civilizations in the Modern World: A Textbook in World 
Geography with Historical Backgrounds. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+634. 
$1.96. 
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understandings concerning specific relationships between the present-day life of 
peoples and their natural environments. It is impossible to gain these geographi- 
cal understandings from a discussion organized around the theme of the develop- 
ment and spread of industrialism. In attempting to introduce such geographical 
material, the author makes two serious blunders. In the first place, he violates 
the fundamental rule of organization that material extraneous to the theme in 
hand should not be introduced into a discussion because it tends to hamper the 
development of the theme. In the second place, he gives misconceptions con- 
cerning the geography of the regions discussed. To have erroneous geographical 
understandings is much more harmful than to have none. If teachers and pupils 
are deceived into thinking that assimilation of the material in this volume can 
give them the accurate geographical understandings which they need to have 
about the countries that are treated, they will unsuspectingly derive from it 
many false ideas and may innocently deprive themselves of the opportunity of 
securing elsewhere accurate geographical knowledge. If they are keen enough to 
see that the book does not give them the geography of these lands, if they can 
center their attention on the theme of the evolution of industrialism and over- 
look material extraneous to this theme, if they can correct the errors in the 
material relevant to the theme, they can get from the volume various worth- 
while historical understandings. 

The remarks in the foregoing paragraph should not be interpreted to mean 
that none of the relationships between man and his natural environment can be 
used legitimately in the development of the theme of this book. As a matter of 
fact, it is highly desirable that a book dealing with the evolution of a movement 
such as the Industrial Revolution should include an account of the relationships 
of the changes that are being traced to the kind, or kinds, of places in which 
they occurred. These relationships, however, do not constitute the geography 
of those places. They are minor understandings which help one to gain the 
major understandings concerning the evolution of the movement. In any real 
unit organization, any fact or minor understanding takes its color from the end 
it serves or the direction in which it is pointed, that is, from the major under- 
standing to which it contributes. One can understand clearly the relationships 
of a given movement to the kind of place in which it occurred without knowing 
the geography of the place, namely, the ways in which people today are fitting 
their lives to the natural environment there. To inject into a unit or a group of 
units designed to trace the evolution of a given movement an account of how 
people in the places involved are making adjustments to their natural environ- 
ment today is inexcusably bad organizing for teaching purposes. 

A few of the many evidences of the author’s lack of understanding of the 
nature and content of modern geography may be cited. On pages 17 and 18 
guide questions are furnished for the study of each of the countries treated in 
the book. Although these questions are offered as a guide to the study of a 
“textbook in world-geography,” no one of the questions can properly be called 
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geographical, for no one of them calls for any statement of relationships between 
man and his natural environment. 

On page 322 is found the following: 

What has made possible this astonishing development? Our next problem is to an- 
swer that question. To answer it we must study the “geography” of Europe as a whole. 
We must study the location of the continent on the earth, its size, and its people. We 
must sum up our knowledge of the climate, the soil, and the minerals, and we must 
inquire concerning the people’s use of scientific knowledge. 


Apparently, the author thinks that the study of geography is a study of loca- 
tions, sizes, peoples, climates, soils, minerals, and the scientific knowledge of 
peoples. One might know all these things and not know any geography. Such 
a definition of geography harks back fifty years or more; and even fifty years 
ago the more progressive geographers would not thus have defined the subject. 

One answer given to the problem raised in the paragraph quoted is found in 
the statement that ‘Europe, like the United States, lies in the stimulating and 
productive climate of the north temperate zone” (p. 322). It may be pointed 
out that regions do not “lie in climates” and that Europe does not, like the 
United States, lie within the north temperate zone. A map of Europe which is 
separated by only two pages from the statement quoted shows that the Arctic 
Circle crosses the continent. The implication that “the” climate of the north 
temperate zone is productive is false and is in keeping with another statement 
on page 322 that in most parts of the temperate zones “rain falls in moderate 
amounts in all seasons of the year.”’ The author should examine maps, graphs, 
and statistics showing the amount and distribution of rainfall, for example, in 
the northern part of the Sahara Desert, in Mediterranean lands, Arabia, Meso- 
potamia, the vast monsoon areas of southern and eastern Asia, the southern 
part of the great Australian desert, and in the plateau states of the United 
States and northern Mexico. He should then study similar data concerning the 
areas within the temperate zones, where rainfall is by no means moderate but 
exceedingly heavy. By so doing, he would learn that it is ridiculous to talk about 
“the” climate of the north temperate zone, in which there are many climates, 
and that to call it productive without qualification is equally absurd. 

To a geographer the most tragically dangerous element in the book is the 
glib way in which inaccurate generalizations are made, apparently for the sake 
of simplicity. It is just such generalizations that have encouraged many Ameri- 
can citizens to engage in enterprises which have resulted in severe losses and 
undeserved suffering because these citizens did not know how to analyze and 
evaluate the actual conditions to which they were trying to make adjustments. 
An intelligent child who had been well trained in geography in Grades IV, V, 
VI, and VII would realize the inaccuracy of the foregoing generalizations about 
the climate of the north temperate zone and of the assertion, made in the first 
chapter, that “two very simple” reasons for the world distribution of population 
are “the weather and the condition of the land” (p. 7). A more complex factor 
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than “the condition of the land” would be difficult to find, and to a trained 
geographer it is both amusing and pathetic to see it calmly disposed of, on page 
7, in the terms “Extremely cold”; ‘““Uninhabitable region”; “Hot desert land’’; 
“Hot tropical jungle”; and “High, dry, and cold desert land—mountainous.” 
So long as one thinks of “the condition of the land”’ as simple, he has a miscon- 
ception which will tend to prompt much blundering on his part. Such inaccurate 
generalizing cannot be condemned too vigorously. 

The author states, “But the really astonishing thing about South America 
is that distance up and down in the air makes more difference in the weather 
than distance north and south” (p. 551). It is suggested that the author take a 
trip up Pike’s Peak or an aeroplane flight to an altitude of a mile or more in any 
part of the United States. He will find that he experiences more change in 
going a mile “up and down in the air’ in his homeland than he does in going 
that distance north or south. Obviously, this “astonishing thing” is not peculiar 
to South America. 

One of the specific abilities which instruction in geography should develop 
is that of reading maps accurately. On page 326 children are told to “note” 
on a physical map of Europe, the “absence of dry, sandy deserts” and the “large 
number of broad, fertile river valleys.”” How can the width of valleys be read 
on a physical map the contour interval of which is one thousand feet? How can 
the absence of dryness or of sandy soil be noted on this map? Such directions 
hinder, rather than help, development of the ability to read maps accurately. 
Their use by an author purporting to write a geography is inexcusable. 

The author stresses the fact that the people of Europe, in helping to indus- 
trialize many lands, “used their scientific knowledge in all the continents” 
(p. 595). There may be in this statement a functioning idea for the makers of 
textbooks. If an author, in telling of the progress of industrialism, were to use 
the scientific geographical knowledge which is needed for the purpose and which 
is readily available, he might give the American public a much less dangerous 
textbook in history than has the author of Changing Civilizations in the Modern 


World with its numerous unscientific statements. 
EpitH P. PARKER 


A history of American civilization.—A recent publication! is the third volume 
in a series of six social-science reading books. The volume is suited to the needs 
of third-semester junior high school pupils and, like others of the series, is ac- 
companied by a teacher’s guide and pupil’s workbook. This reading book is 
the result of extensive study, research, and experimentation by means of which 
the author has sought to determine the essential facts and the best methods for 
producing thinking, reasoning, doing young American citizens. His association 
with the Lincoln School of Teachers College and his securing of the advice of 


* Harold Rugg, A Short History of American Civilization: Economic and Social. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii+-636. $1.96. 
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specialists and criticisms and suggestions from hundreds of teachers and admin- 
istrators have provided him with an opportunity for scientific textbook-writing 
and curriculum-making enjoyed by few others in the field. 

When the book is analyzed in terms of the seven major steps in curriculum- 
making and textbook-writing, the results are as follows: 

Step One, the guiding principles, or philosophy.—In the Preface the author 
announces a philosophy of “ledrning by doing,” and the workbook accompany- 
ing the reading book provides a maximum of problem- and project-solving ac- 
tivities, the reading book being the source of information. 

Step Two, the institutional aims and grade placement of materials—The read- 
ing book is clearly planned for pupils of junior high school age, and mastery of its 
content, organization, and vocabulary is within their abilities. 

Step Three, the major objective-—The author’s major objective—to cause pu- 
pils to think and to reason—is in accord with the principles of modern psy- 
chology and pedagogy. 

Step Four, specific objectives—Clearly enough, the author provides minor 
units articulated in a unified episodial procedure. The problem-solving sugges- 
tions, the workbook, and the illustrations (such as those in Figures 176 and 177) 
are planned to help the pupil vision the changes constantly being wrought— 
historical, commercial, industrial, and civic—and the causes for these changes. 

Step Five, outcomes desired.—lIt is clear that the author aims to produce a 
citizenry with appreciation and knowledge of their problems and the ability to 
solve them. The author has therefore provided numerous projects in the pu- 
pil’s workbook for the purpose of leading him to solve his problems by the 
light of past experience and by reasoning about what is best for the future. 

Step Six, determining the subject matter and the outcomes desired.—The author 
has clearly in mind the outcomes desired—an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of the problems and responsibilities of citizenship and the ability to do the 
thinking and reasoning necessary for their solution. The reading book furnishes 
much well-selected material psychologically organized to produce the outcomes 
desired. 

Step Seven, writing and editing.—Space does not permit a discussion of all 
the items properly coming under this heading. The volume is attractively bound 
and well printed. Overviews like those on pages 82 and 108 are helpful as in- 
terest-arousing devices. It is doubtful, however, whether the reference on page 
82 to the “réle of ‘geography’ ” is sufficient to guarantee that enough geography 
has been included. Granting that there is sufficient geography in the complete 
series, as the author assumes in the Preface, this fact does not insure that suffi- 
cient geography is included in the third volume. Pupils generally determine 
geographical locations with reference to their own locations. This procedure 
would be difficult for pupils west of the Mississippi River for want of maps dis- 
tinguishing the western states. 

While there may be some lack of geographical and other helps and some in- 
accuracies in statistical information, the author’s selection and organization of 
the content in the volume, together with the pupil’s workbook and the teacher’s 
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guide, may well be characterized as a unique and timely departure from the 
traditional method of making history, geography, and civics textbooks and 
curriculums. The book is superior in this respect to any that has come to the 
attention of the reviewer. 
CHARLES F, ALLEN 
SUPERVISOR OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
LitTLE Rock, ARKANSAS 


American history for junior high school grades.—In the Preface of a textbook? 
in United States history the author indicates his point of view as follows: 

The day of picturesque fiction presented as history has passed. The present genera- 
tion is demanding knowledge. Truth has defeated propaganda. Breadth of interpreta- 
tion has routed provincialism and sectionalism. This history is written on the assump- 
tion that the highest ethical teaching is based upon the truth, and that the truth cannot 
be known if there be distortion of facts or narrowneés of interpretation. . The history of 
the United States needs no varnishing to make it interesting and impressive. Its great 
men need no apologists. This democracy needs no propagandists. The history of our 
country is one of magnificent accomplishments. The truth is all that is necessary to 
make every young American proud of the fact that he is an American [p. v]. 


The author of this textbook has attempted to prepare the pupil for new con- 
ceptions and understandings and, with this purpose in mind, has included much 
material not ordinarily stressed in textbooks in United States history suited to 
the junior high school. Adequate pedagogical aids and helps have been provid- 


ed, consisting of lists of important words, phrases, and significant dates; correct 
pronunciations of difficult words; factual and thought-provoking questions; and 
book lists with exact page references. The pictures, illustrations, and maps have 
been carefully selected to illuminate the understandings sought and appear to 
be particularly well adapted to the junior high school level. 

In organization the book is similar to other textbooks in the history of the 
United States which have appeared during the past few years. The purpose, ob- 
viously, is to “cover the ground” rather than to interpret significant aspects of 
our nation’s past and present. The book is divided into ten parts, each dealing 
with a definite period of American history. The ten divisions are as follows: 
“The Background of American History”; ‘The Period of Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Colonization”; ‘The Making of a New Nation”; “The Problems of a 
Young Country”; “The Rise of a New West’; “The Accomplishments of a 
Young Nation’’; “The Civil War and Reconstruction”; “Economic Develop- 
ment and New Political Issues”; ‘The United States in World Affairs”; and 
“The Victories of Peace.” The Appendixes contain the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United States, “A List of Dates To Be Re- 
membered,” and the names of the presidents. 

Chapter xlvi, ‘Modern Science and Invention,’ and chapter xlvii, 
“Cultural and Outdoor America,” are noteworthy contributions. Such 


t Thomas M. Marshall, American History. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 
xiv+748. $1.60. 
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topics as “The Automobile,” “Aviation,” “Discoveries in Science,” “The 
Romance of the South,” “Books for Young People,” “Art and Music,” 
“The Painters,” and “Americans Are Learning To Play” are discussed in an 
interesting manner. Perhaps materials of this kind have more educative value 
than much of the material commonly included in textbooks which purport to 


relate the story of our country. 
R. B. WEAVER 


Teaching students the technique of outlining.—A recent contribution' from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is an important addition to the growing 
body of literature on teaching students how to study. Numbers of scientific 
investigations have been made of various phases of note-taking, outlining, read- 
ing, textbook assimilation, etc. Numerous textbooks have been published for 
courses in how to study for both high-school pupils and college students. Bar- 
ton’s investigation is valuable both because of the factual elements which he 
contributes in the way of evidence as to the value of outlining as a study tech- 
nique and because of its many practical contributions to the methodology of 
teaching this important study procedure. 

The basis of the volume is an experimental study which was carried out in 
three high schools and in which equivalent groups were organized for compari- 
son. In each school only one of two equivalent groups was taught how to out- 
line. A suitable program of testing was employed in order that comparisons 
might be made between the progress of the two groups. The statistical results 
of the entire experiment are concisely summarized on page or. It is shown 
that the difference between the results of the pupils who were taught how ta 
outline and those who were not so taught is almost five times the standard 
deviation of the difference. This result is, of course, highly significant and 
reveals that there is almost no doubt that the superior results of the pupils 
who were taught outlining are due to something more than mere chance. The 
results of all experiments were measured by objective tests, copies of which are 
included in the Appendix. 

The most valuable portion of the volume for those who are interested in 
methodology is the fifth chapter, which occupies considerably over half the 
book. This chapter reports in detail the kinds of exercises used and the lessons 
employed in teaching the pupils how to outline, and it may therefore be con- 
sidered a manual on how to study. This portion of the work is unusually free 
from vague generalities and unusually rich in practical, concrete descriptions 
of procedure. 

The volume is well worth the time of anyone who is interested in the problem 


of teaching boys and girls how to study: 
C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


t William Alexander Barton, Jr., Outlining as a Study Procedure. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 411. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. Pp. 116. $1.50. 
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CoPELAND. Our United States: A History of the Nation. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. 780+ xxxiv. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 

ARCHER, CiiFFoRD P. Transfer of Training in Spelling. University of Iowa 
Studies in Education, Volume V, Number 5. Iowa City, Iowa: University of 
Iowa, 1930. Pp. 64. $0.50. 

GERBERICH, JOSEPH RAYMOND. A Personnel Study of 10,000 Iowa High School 
Seniors. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Volume V, Number 3. 
Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1930. Pp. 112. 

Haccerty, MEtvin E., and Evricu, Atvin C. Minnesota Reading Examina- 
tion for College Students. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1930. 

McHAte, Katuryn. Pre-Adolescence: Its Development and Adjustments. Guid- 
ance Materials for Study Groups, No. VI. Washington: American Associa- 
tion of University Women (1634 Eye Street Northwest), 1930. Pp. 66. $0.35. 

Mitter, LAWRENCE WILiiAM. An Experimental Study of the Iowa Placement 
Examinations. University of Iowa Studies in Education, Volume V, Number 
6. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1930. Pp. 116. $1.00. 

MonroE, WALTER S., and ENGELHART, Max D. Stimulating Learning Activity, 
Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 51. University of Illinois Bul- 
letin, Vol. XXVIII, No. 1. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1930. 
Pp. 58. $0.30. 

MownroE, WALTER S., Hamitton, Tuomas T., Jr., and Smitu, V. T. Locating 
Educational Information in Published Sources. Bureau of Educational Re- 
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search Bulletin No. 50. University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX VII, No. 45. 

Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1930. Pp. 142. 

1000 and One: The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. Edited by Nelson L. 
Greene and Others. Chicago: Educational Screen, Inc., 1930 (seventh edi- 
tion). Pp. 144. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 15, 1930—Record of Current Educational Publications Comprising 
Publications Received by the Office of Education, January-March, 1930. 

Bulletin No. 20, 1930—County Library Service to Rural Schools by Edith A. 
Lathrop. 

Bulletin No. 25, 1930—Statistics of Private Commercial and Business Schools, 
1928-29. 

Bulletin No. 27, 1930—WNotes on the Oregon Trail Arranged as New Materials 
of Instruction in Geography, Civics, and History for Elementary Schools by 
Florence C. Fox. 

Pamphlet No. 10, 1930—School Playgrounds by Marie M. Ready. 

Pamphlet No. 11, 1930—School and County Library Cooperation. 

RuNNELS, Ross C. Manual for Determining the Equivalence of Mental Ages Ob- 
tained from Group Intelligence Tests. Test Method Helps, Number Two. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1930. Pp. 14. $0.10. 

Taytor, Nett Boyp. The Preschool Child. Guidance Materials for Study 
Groups, No. V. Washington: American Association of University Women 
(1634 Eye Street Northwest), 1930. Pp. 80. $0.45. 

Testing School Achievement in England and America. Educational Records Bul- 
letin, No. 5. New York: Educational Records Bureau (420 West 119th 
Street), 1930. Pp. 58. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of the Director of Education. Manila, Philippine Islands: 
Bureau of Education, 1930. Pp. 184. 

The Training of Teachers for Trade and Industrial Education: Suggestions for the 
Organization and Operation of Efficient Teacher-Training Programs. Bulle- 
tins No. 150, Trade and Industrial Series, No. 42. Washington: Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, 1930. Pp. viii+-178. $0.30. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


STOCKDELL, HELEN. Speech Made Beautiful: Practical Lessons in English Dic- 
tion. New York: Abingdon Press, 1930. Pp. 112. $1.00. 

WEGENER, ALBERT B. Play Games and Other Play Activities. New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1930. Pp. 182. $2.00. 


